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‘xivi BROTHER JONATHAN’S ADVERTISING COVER. 





From our Second Edition of last week. 


CONGRESS. 

In the Senate, on Tuesday, March 8, several executive communica- 
tions were received from the various departments, and several petitions 
were presented. The District Bank relief bill was passed. 

In the House two special messages were received from the President, 
both short, and both important. The first, in relation to the finances, 
was referred to the Committee on Ways and Means. It states that 
there is a deficit in the Treasury of over three millions; and covers a 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury, which urges that the money 
wante1 must Le temporarily supplied by authority to extend the time 
for which the Loan is now authorized to be negotiated, and to pledge a 
distinct source of revenue for its redempticn. The other message was 
in relation to the last “Caroline Arrest,” and was referred to the com- 
mittee on the Judiciary and ordered printed. It was as follows : 


° Wasuineton, March 8, 1842. 
To the House of Representatives : 


In my message of the 5th December, I suggested to Congress the 
propriety, and, in some degree, the necessity of making proper provi- 
sions by law, within the pale of the Constitution, for the removal, at 
their commencement, and at the option of the party, of all such cases as 
might arise in State Courts involving national questions, or questions 
touching the faithful observance and discharge of the international obli- 
gations of the United States, from such State Tribunal to the Federai 


Judiciary. I am urged to repeat, at this time, this recommendation, by 


the receipt of intelligence, upon which I can rely, that a subject of Great 


Britain, residing in Upper Canada, has been arrested upon a charge of 
connection with the expedition fitted out by the Canadian authorities by 
which the “Caroline” was destroyed, and will, in all probability, be 
subjected to trial in the State Courts of New York. It is doubtful 
whether, in this state of things, should his discharge be demanded by 
the British Government, this Government is invested with any control 
over the subject until the case shall have reached the court of final re- 
sort of the State of New York, and been decided in that Court. And 
although such delay ought not, in a national point of view, to give um- 
brage to Great Britain, yet the prompt and instant rendering of justice 
to foreign nations should be placed among our highest duties. I can- 
not, therefore, in consideration of what properly becomes the United 
States, and in anticipation of any demand from a foreign government 
for the discharge of one of its subjects, forego the duty of repeating 
my recommendation to Congress for the immediate adoption of some 
suitable legislative provision on this subject. 
JOHN TYLER. 

In the Senate, on Wednesday, March 9th, Mr. Clay's resolu- 
tions on the Tariff, Revenue, &c., were taken up, but not debated at any 
length. It was agreed that they should be made the order of the day, 
every day until disposed of. In executive session the nomination of Mr. 
Ciaiborne as marshal for the district of Tennessee was rejected. That 
of J. Lorimer Graham, as Postmaster of New York, has not yet been 
acted upon. 

In the House, the day was spent upon the Appropriation Bill, without 
making any progress. A debate on the proposition of Mr. Wise, to 
strike out the proviso which makes it imperative on the Heads of De- 
partments to advertise for contracts for printing, binding, &c., grew into 
a personal dispute between gentlemen, as to which party, or which in- 
dividuals impeded the course of legislation; and when the House ad- 
journed the important question was still unsettled. 

SE 

Leotstature —In Senate, on Wednesday March 9th, the bill to in- 
corporate the Mutual Life Insurance Company in the city of New York 

was passed. ss 
Mr. Dickinson called for the consideration of his resolution instruct- 
ing the literature committee to report on the bill introduced by him, to 
extend the benefits of common school education in the city of New York. 
Mr, Varian briefly opposed the consideration of the resolution, and the 
Senate refused to take up the same. 
_ The bill to amend the act to abolish imprisonment for debt was alse 
cead in Senate a third time and paxsed. 
: LI 
Gen. James Hammpton publishes a letter in a Galveston paper, say 


ing that the funds of the James River and Kanawha Company in his 
hands were used by him for the benefit of the Texan Government, unde! 
the belief that this temporary diversion was perfectly safe. He declares 
that ‘if it requires the sacrifice of every thing he has on earth, and the 
vassalage of the labor of the residue of his life, every farthing of the 
amount of this sacred obligation shall be made good.’ 


Court, in case of refusal on the part of the cle 
nish copies thereof. 











— es 
Strate Ricuts vs. Nationat.—The following is an abstract of abil) 


proposed by the Committee on the Judiciary, in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, to meet cases involving considerations like those in the Mc. 
Leod case: 

Sec. 1. Allows the subject of a foreign country, arraigned before 


State Court for any cause where the law of nations, or the sanction of 
his sovereign, can be pleaded in bar—on petition, and before trial, to 
remove the cause into the Circuit Court of the United States, where the 
same shall be tried, and if the plea be found valid, the party shall be dis- 
charged; if not, he shall be remanded for trial to the State Court, to be 
dealt with according to the nature of his offence,—appeal to lie, a, 
in other cases from the Circuit, to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 


Sec. 2. Points out the form in which the petition is to be made, and 


the process by which the case is to be evoked from the State to the Uni- 
ted States Circuit Court. 


Sec. 3. Provides for supplying the record and proceedings of the State 
rk of said Court, to fur- 


Sec. 4. Authorises any justice of the Supreme Court of the Unite: 


States, or any district judge, to grant writs of habeas corpus to any one 
in custody for acts done or omitted ia virtue of the Constitution of the 
United States, or any Jaw or treaty thereof, or under the law of nations, 
or under the sanction of a foreign sovereignty. On the hearing, the pri- 
suncr shall, if there be sufficient cause, be discharged—if not, remanded 
to custody, appeal as usual to be to the Circuit Court of the United States, 
and thence again to the Supreme Court; and pending the appeal pro- 
ceedings against the parties are prohibited in the State. 


senile 
A New Prosect.—The residents along the line of the Hudson seem 


to be waking up to the necessity of a railroad between New York and 
Albany. The citizens of Poughkeepsie have had a public meeting 
consider the feasibility of constructing a railroad batween New York 
and Albany along the Hudson river, instead of the proposed route 
through the eastern part of their county. A survey of a route through 
the highlands along the margin of the river for the distance of twenty- 
three miles, from a point on Croton river to Deavenport’s corners, 
has been made. The sharpest curve found was in passing Peekskill. 
The radius of this is 1910 feet; at St. Anthony’s nose is another of 2000 
feet. It is considered that a feasible route exists by which Poughkeep- 
sie may be reached, that presents no grades exceeding 20 feet per mile. 
The remaining portions of the line from Schodack in Rensselaer Co., 
the point of interaeetion with the Boston road, to the termination of the 
Harlem road, have been explored, and $2,484,000 is estimated as the 
total cost of the work, A convention of delegates from all the places 
along the line of this route is proposed to be held at Poughkeepsie, on 
the 17th of March. 


— 
Gtoriovs Bomsast.—Napoleon Bonaparte himself would laugh at 


the Chinese Bulletins. The fvullowing is a paragrap from the corres- 
pondence of the Journal of Commerce, relative to the capture of Amoy, 


by the British: 

The report of the Fokien Mandarins is a rich document, going be- 
youd, in bombast and falsehood, all previous state papers of this singu- 
lar people. It begins by an admission that the barbarians had seized 
the fortifications of the city, but that then the troops assembled, with 
militia from the neighboring villages and ten war ships, and attacked 
and routed the British. This extraordinary success was attributed to 
“the soul of the venerable ‘“‘ Chang-Yen,” who, spear in band, desoend- 
ed from Heaven and headed the Chinese force. “All the barbarians 
falling down with dizziness, found it difficult to serve their guns," and 
they were forthwith “ put to death und arrested in great numbers.’’ The 
Chinese admiral then ordered his guns to open upon the barbarians’ 
ships, who were just going to return the fire, when “Lo! suddenly was 
seen one of the Gods with dishevelled hair and bare feet, holding a sword 
in his band, and descending from Heaven, leading a numerous host of 
brave soldiery.”’ 

The souls of the barbarians were so affrighted at this celestial oppo- 
nent, that the Chinese destroyed eight three masted ships, six two masted 
ships, four fire-wheel ships, aud upwards of 20 ships’ boats.” Jt is im- 
possible, goes on the reporter, to say how many barbarians were elain, 
but 200 camp followers were taken, and 700 white devils and 900 black 
devils were put to death. Seven military chiefs were tuken alive, and 
the transports escaped destruction only by proceeding to sea. This pre- 
cious dispatch winds up with a very appropriate acknowledgment to the 
gods for their aid, to the seul of Chang- Yen, and to the love of the peo- 
plete their Governor and country. It finally declares all the seaports to 
he guarded hy Chinese troops—that the fort of Sha-po is mounted with 
more than 1000 guns, and that the barbarians did not injure a single can- 
non, but allowed the Chinese authorities to have them back without loss 
[ think all must agree that the Fokien Mandarins are a fino specimon of 
Chinese Munchausens. 








Brother Jonathan. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


A few moments ago O'Hara was all poetry, generosity, recklessness, 
and devotion; but now some stray thoughts of that grand idol of every 
man—self—began to insinuate themselves amongst his excited feelings, 
and he paused on the bank—the maiden still on the horse before him, 
with her arms round his neck, and her paled face nestled fondly on his 
breast—to reflect on his best mede of proceeding, Before the second 
minute had elapsed however, having made up his mind to strike while 
the iren was hot, and perceiving that his lovely charge was sufficiently 
recovered to have a fair understanding of what he might say te her, he 
whispered softly in her ear, 

‘Now, Flora, what had we best do?” 

‘Take me home,” answered the lady. 

“To which home,” said Phil— mine or yours?” 

“ To my guardian’s, of course,” replied Miss Willoughby. 

“‘ The Devil so good a guardian ever you had or ever you will have as 
myself,” returned O'Hara, ‘and I was just thinking that if we'd ride 
straight off to a parson’s and unite our destinies at once, it would be a 
mighty pretty termination to this exquisite little romance!” 











“So,” said Miss Willoughby, ‘I see you would take advantage of | 


had 
. 


circumstances to induce me to marry you 

“ Faith, then, I just would,” answered Phil, “‘ or of the mother that 
bore me—or the guardian angel that has me in charge—or of all the 
saints in the cajlendar, if it was only to make you my wife!” 

‘Is this generous?” inquired the half vanquished girl. 

Very,” returned my comrade, “for [ want to present Mr. Philip 
O'Hara with the finest girl in all Christmas, to say nothing of her incum- 
brances; and to provide Miss Flora Willoughby with the very essence 
of a good husband.” 

“ You have a high opinion of yourself this morning, O’ Hara.” 

‘None higher, faith, unless, perhaps, its your own beautiful self! 


But do let us elope ; for its plain the gods have brought us together for | 


” 


that purpose 

“ The gods will be disappointed, then,” said Miss Willoughby. “ For 
if you don’t permit your horse to carry me home instanter, I'l} get down 
and walk there.” 

“Well,” replied O'Hara, giving his charger the heel, “as you say: 
but I did hope that you loved me better than this—” 

“Whatever may be my sentiments towards you,”’ said the lady, and 
she fixed her languid eye sadly, but fondly on my comrade as she spoke, 
“we can never be any thing to each other nearer than friends—Remem- 
ber, I’m betrothed to David.” 

“ And you'll marry him?” 

“ T must.” 

“ And be miserable for life?” 

“ Any thing rather than break my engagement.” 

‘Even though it should be the breaking of my heart!” said O'Hara. 

“I don’t spare my own,” added the lady. 

“ Well, you love me, any way,” cried O'Hara, “ and that’s a comfort.” 

“Tam glad of it, for your sake,” returned Miss Willoughby, “ but its 


A 
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none tome. In other words, continued the maiden, “I will freely con- 
fess that if my choice was free, it might settle on you of all this world ; 
but as it is, whatever becomes of my heart, my hand must go to David.” 
| “The devil take him, then, and all other Davids, from the shepherd 
downward,” exclaimed O’Hara. “ But for all that, I won’t despair— 
there may be a slip’twixt the cup and his lip yet.” 
| “Nothing’s impossible,” returned the lady, “ but now that I’m recoy- 
ered a little and feel the sentimental less strong on me, let us give over 
love making! I thought you were gone !” 

“Not quite, lady, as the gods would have it. And, by the way, if I 
had been gone, you’d have been gone too!” 

“ And David and I married in death, eh ?—How touching !” 

“* Better so than to be married in life,” replied Phil; “ for you'll pair 
as badly together as a buzzard and a bird of paradise.” 

And thus the lovers, if we may call themsuch, kept conversing together 
in a half-bantering, half-serious mood, until O’Hara again reined in his 
steed at Flora’s residence, the door of which being now thrown wide 
open, several persons, male and female, rushed out te see what could be 
the meaning of the singular apparition which presented itself before 
them. 


Without paying the slightest regard to their exclamations or questions, 
however, O’Hara sprang to the greund and assisted Miss Willoughby, 
| who was still so weak as to have to Jean on him for support, into the 
house. And then, having seen her in her own room, vowed everlasting 
constancy, swore David should never have her while he was in the land 
of the living, and kissed her again and again, he remounted and gallop- 
ped back to the village of . 

Meanwhile, matters had fared rather indifferently with poor Tom. 
By some means or other, mine host had discovered that the “‘ tiefel” who 
had tied him in his bed and my unlucky self were one and the same per- 
son; a fact which he no sooner arrived at the knowledge of, than he also 
arrived at the conclusion to have revenge for it. Had my formidable 
comrade refmained with me, it is probable the reflection that discretion is 
the better part of valor, might have saved my bacon; but this not being 
the case, and a fellow of my appearance—especially, as old VanVoort 
_ had taken the precaution to hide my hickory phenomenon—promising an 
easy victory,—he salled forth, but returned again, in a few minutes, in 
company with some half dozen of the sturdiest of the villagers, who no 
sooner saw than they fell on me, and gave me about as handsome a spe- 
cimen of a whaling as mortal man ever laid eyes on! 








It is true that, driven to bay, and seeing no outlet, I fought like a devil 
incarnate ; it is true that, placing my back against a wall, and calling-to 
my assistance all the lessons I had ever received in the noble art of self- 

defence from: my friend Fuller, I dislodged sundry of one rascal’s front 
teeth—split another fellow’s ear, and measured mine host for 2 pair of 

| black eyes; and it is true that I smashed a huge chair to pieces by re- 
peated demonstrations with it amongst my antagonists ; but still all was 
useless ;—they got me down—stamped upon me—left me on the very 
verge of kingdom come,—and, not content with this, lashed me neck and 
crop with a steut rope—fastened a gag in my Mouth to moderate my 
oaths, vociferations, &c., and tossed me very unceremoniously into a lit- 
tle front room over head, there to abide, as they informed me, until a 
posse of constables could be hunted up to carry me off to the most con~ 
venient place of legal confmement. 

During our struggle the number of the enemy had been greatly aug- 
mented, so that at the time of my final overthrow there were at the 
least a dozen of clumsy fellows presem, all manifesting great delight 9” 
the remarkably chop-fallen figure 1 cut. 
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And here I lay for some half ners or so, wofully offi in ‘jolly, but snsch 
worse in mind; notwithstanding that I endeavored to solace the latter 


‘by promises of all sorts of revenge, such as hanging the landlord in the 


rope I was bound with, setting fire to his house, and so forth, when I 
heard the tramp of a horse, and immediately afterwards my comrade ex- 
claiming— 

“Come, Tom, get ready—time’s up.” 

“‘He is mit a friend, an’ pid me tell you to come in,” returned 
old Van Voort from the house, without however making himself visible 
at the door, lest the state of his countenance might lead his intended vic 
tim te infer that all was not right. 

“ A friend !”’ exclaimed Phil. ‘ Unless it’s one of the girls that’s want- 
ing to elope with him, I don’t know who the deuce it can be.” 

And so saying, he alighted and entered the tavern, but had scarcely 
crossed the threshold than from a dozen to fifteen men rushed at him with 
@ yell of exultation. 

However, before they could close on him, O’Hara was aware of their 
intention, and having his cudgel in his hand, which he took care never 
to venture out without since the battle of the Bundling Match, he laid 
among them right and left, seconding each sweep of his irresistible arm 
with an Irish whoop that rose high and fierce above the united execra- 
tions and shouts of the enemy. 

Previous to this I had made use of all the ingenuity and force I could 
muster to extricate myself from my bonds, but in vain; but the voice cf 
vmy comrade cheering me on to more powerful exertions, I succeeded so 
far in releasing myself as to be able to get on my feet; but had scarcely 
done so than on glancing through the window, I saw O’Hara issuing 
from the door back foremost, and battling dreadfully as he retreated ; 
whilst his assailants advanced on him in a body armed with clubs, staves, 
fire irons, and such other weapons as the house afforded. 

The horse was still standing where Phil had left him, and I perceived 
by the keen sidelong glances he threw in that direction that it was his 
intention to mount him and be off. This troubled me for an instant, as 


his flight would leave me entirely alone and desolate; but then a more | 


generous impulse followed, and I lost all thoughts of myself in the desire 
for his immediate safety. Therefore, without more ado, I threw myself 


against the window, smashing the glass, sash and all to shivers, the | 
noise of which caused a moment's cessation of the war, and a cry of sur- | 
prise and terror below; and at the same instant I had the satisfaction to | 


see O’Hara vault into the saddle and place himself beyond the reach of 
his assailants. 

Then there was another roar of batlled rage, and “away went the ene- 
my in full pursuit of Phil. Before he had passed through half the vil- 
lage, however, he turned his steed, rose high in his stirrups and charged 
upon them, when they ran hither and thither bellowing like bulls. 

By this time I had so far freed myself from the gag as to be able to 
cry out as he approached, “ Phil, they are going to send me to jail— 
save yourself.” 

“ Die first, Tom!’’ he thundered back at me, pulling in his horse with 
the intention of alighting and rushing up stairs to my rescue; but while 
he was about to throw himself from the saddle, a number of the villagers 
made another rush at him, so that he was again forced to give the heel 
to his horse and to fight fleeing for liberty. 

The village was now all alive and in arms. From every side men ad- 
vanced, all provided with weapons of various sorts, not a few of them 
being old rusty militia muskets which had probably not tasted powder 
in a dozen years; and I also perceived two men on horseback dashing 


‘ towards my companion. 


“Fly, Phil!—fly!”” I again shouted, as he came up a second time 
pursued by twenty or thirty from behind, and driving twenty or thirty 
before him; and sure enough the words had scarcely left my lips than he 


did fly—for, as if a sudden idea had occurred to him, he wheeled his 


charger at the moment, rode down several of his pursuers, scattered the 

remainder, and went clattering through the village—on—on—on—until 
he was out of sight—while the twe horsemen clattered on in full carver 
after him. 

“Well,” said I, “I’m rejviced poor Phil is safe any way, at the same 
time that I hardly expected he’d have left me to my fate.” And there- 
on I began to reflect on my own position, and to wish I was in heaven or 
any where else out of the hands of these village Philistines. And I had 
considerable time to indulge in these reflections, for the worthy people 


of the place were so busily occupied in discussing the events of the morn 
ing, and attending to their wounds and bruises, that I was beginning to 
think it half probable they might forget me altogether until the arriya) 
of the police, when at once to my relief and dismay a car drove to the 
door, and I heard mine host exclaim— 

“ Here ish de gart—pring down dat fellow and trive him off.” 

“Some of you will have to take a sore shin or two by it, at any rate,”’ 
thought I, making up my mind to die game; and I kept my resolution 
so well, that the two fellows whe entered in a few minutes after the 
command was given to “ pring me town,” I fairly put hors du combat, 
by the dint of a ferocious kicking, though lying the while on my back. 
However, these efforts of rage and genius availed me but little, and I 
was speedily being dragged down stairs by my valorous heels, when a 
yell arose from without that seemed to make the old house shake again ; 
and then there was a clamor of voices, and a rushing to and fro; and 
anon a clatter of herses’ hoofs—a minute’s pause—a wild Irish ery—and 
the next instant a fearful smashing and crashing of doors, windows, 
chairs, tables, etcetera, mingled with groans, curses, and cries of terror, 
pain, and exultation ! 

“Mein cot, fat ish dat?’’ exclaimed mine host, who was one of the 
individuals that was operating on my humble self, as he relaxed his hold 
on my right foot, and gave me an opportunity, which I immediately 
profited by, of taking him an awful demonstrativn in the small of the 
back, which sent him spinning head foremost, down stairs ; and it was 
out of the frying pan into the fire with him; for when he reached the 
bottom, he found his throat in the clutches of my trusty comrade, and his 
head beating the devil’s tattoo against the wall. 

“* Where’s Mr. Stapleton, you old devil? “Produce him this mepereet, 
safe and sound, or by He that made me, I'll tear you to pieces.”’ 

“ Here Lam on the stairs, Phil,” [ shouted in an ecstacy. ‘‘ Hurra! 
—All’s right !” 

And in an instant O'Hara was at my side; and lifting me down stairs 
in his brawny arms, he consummated my freedom by setting me on my 
feet, and cutting my bonds to pieces with a case knife. 

But how shall I describe the scene that I then saw enacting before 
me? The large, and heretofore comfortable kitchen was now a perfect 
wreck, and ruin! Lamps, drinking vessels, windows and window 
sashes, &c , lay in shivered heaps in all directions; fragments of chairs, 
tables and benches, strewed the floor; the-bar, and all it contained, had 
been despoiled, torn down, dashed to pieces, and thrown hither and 
thither; the liquur was running out from half a dozen spiggots; blazing 


| logs from the fire place were scattered all about; while eight stout fel- 


lows—lI subsequently ascertained the number of Phil’s couxtrymen (my 
old friend Barney Murphy, to my great surprise, being one of them,) 
with frantic gestures and oaths to match, each armed with a most un- 
exceptionable shilelah, were laying about them like Trojans—like de 
vils—or worse still, like what they actually were—so many Irishmen in 
a row. 

And all their metal and their energy were required; for the enemy 
fought like heroes—now charging—now dodging—now retreating—but 
not yielding an inch of ground which they did not give fierce battle for. 
And besides, they more than doubled the number of their besiegers.— 
But all was in vain. It soon became evidentthat Dutchmen, or their 
descendants, even two to one, and equally well armed, have but little 
ehance with the Gem-of-the-sea-landers, in a shilelah row; and conse 
quently in less than ten minutes from the opening of the assault, the 
battle was over, and the village inn in the peaceable possession of O'Hara 
and his Irish Brigade. 

“Now boys,” cried O’Hara, “let us take a doch-a-dhorris (stirrip 
cup, ) and be off.”’ 

“ A rasher ov bacon, and a few eggs would be a mighty purty addi- 
tion,”’ added Barney, “‘forbye that, it’s true democracy ;—for Major 
Noah says—and divil a wan ov thim knows betther—that to the victor 
belong the spoils.” 

*‘ Hurrah for Major Noah—he’s a Christian, every inch ov him— 
here’s his health !”’ exclaimed a little red headed Tipperary man, who 
was making hay while the sun shone, in the bar. 

““Amin—amin,” repeated a number of other voices. And thereon 
from six to eight bumpers cf the best that was going, were tossed cff to 
the health uf the renowned major. 

Meanwhile Barney, who seemed to know the run of the kitchen, as 
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well as the cook, busied himself in preparing a most profuse banquet of 
bacon and eggs, etcetera, the which being dispatched, with appetites 
that a board of Aldermen might envy, the troops were formed into line 
under O’Hara’s command, and thus abreast we marched out of the vil- 
lage of *******, flourishing our shilelahs like every thing, which is the 
best similie I can think of, and singing ‘Garryown of Glory,” at the 
highest pitch of our voices. 

“You are curious to know, Tom, where I made such an opportune 
raise of my countrymen,” said O’Hara, when we felt ourselves to be 
tolerable well out of danger. 

I of course answered in the affirmative. 

“ Well,” said he, “as I was thinking what was best to be done, in a 
lucky instant I remembered having seen a number of them making a 
road about a mile to the right of us; and consequently perceived that 
the whole affair was as easily managed as kiss hands.” 

“ But how did you bring them up to the rescue so speedily ?” 

“On the horses of the two fellows that pursued me, to be sure; and 
we mustered so sparingly simply because our steeds were not long enough 
to carry more than treble!” 

“But what brought Murphy among the valorous road-makers ?” 
said I. 

“‘ That’s more than I can tell,’’ answered my comrade—“ ask him- 
eelf.”” 

And haying asked Barney, he whispered, “(Just thin bekase ould 
Stubbs, bad luck to him, was before us in Harlem, and I couldn’t find 
a man nearer.” 

* A man f.- what?” 

“ Tareinouns, Misther Stapleton, whata politician you are,” returned 
Murphy, “ afther all the instructions we gev you! Don’t you know ?” 

‘ Divil a know!” 

“The more shame for you thin. But whisper an’ I'll tell you; I was 
baitin’ up for colonizers ; an’ be gorra the trade’s so good, that tin dol- 
lars a head was the lowest they’d come for.” 

“ And is that high?” I enquired, thinking the ten dollars a not very 
extravagant prize for losing three day’s work—and running the hazard 
of getting a broken head and being locked up for a couple of years or so 
in the State prison. 

“High!” exclaimed Barney. “‘ Ochone! but it’s little you know 
about it, sure enough, to be afther axin me such aquestion. High! ov 
coorse it is; for sure, arinages, in the good owld times, before Biddle 
sowld himself to the divil to ruin us all wid bank rags, they used to 
come for nothing at all, barin the brandy, and the fun ov the thing. And, 
moreover, though the thieves ov the world won't take less nor the tin 
dollars, be the rock ov Cashel, they're so stiff an’ careful ov their con- 
sciences, that they won’t agree to vote more nor wanst for that same ; 
which, be the way, makes it come very hard on the masther, for if they 
wor raisonable, an’ had any consciences, or pathriotism about thim, as 
they used to have before ould Biddle, bad luck to him, raised the market 
be paying such high prices, we could swap thim in three or four ov the 
other wards, an’ may be make fifty min as good as two hundred votes !”’ 

“ And they won't stand that, now, Barney?” 

“ They won't, the divil a wan ov thim! for if there’s any thing to be 
med now be going the rounds, me hand to you if they don’t take care to 
make it thimselves. Howsomever, I think I may soften thim to put in 
a vote for our frind ov the Fourth Ward, as well as the masther; and if 
I do, they'll come chaip enough, considering they’re Tipperary min!” 

“ They're brave fellows, Barney, at all events ” 

“Qh laive the Tipperaries alone for that; and moreover they're owld 
warriors at the business, that carry their electioneering names in their 
hats; an’ ifa pinch kem, know how to prove aich other to be any wan 
else in a coort ov law, as well, be the. mortial, as if they sarved their 
times to it. But Misther Stapleton, avic,” continued Barney, taking a 
hard look at me, “have you seen Miss Lucy’s new sweet heart?” 

“No,” said I, with a spasmodic start, and a feeling all over my face 
whict: plainly informed me I had colored up from the chin to the apex. 
‘‘No!—who is he, Barney?” 

“ He calls himself Count somebody ; and thereby ov coorse he’s all in 
all wid the mistress ; but to be plain wid you, I don’t like him, for some- 
how or other he has a mighty quair, Iatitat sarver sort ov a look.” 

“You don’t mean, Count Delaney?” said I, a good deal interested, 
and not a little excited. 


“‘That’s the name, any way,” replied Barney. “But sure, if he’s no- 
thing very grait to look at, himself, he brings the purtiest craythur along 
wid him that ever the sun shone on. Och, Misther Stapleton, jewel, if 
you wor to see her, you’d dhraim ov nothig else till next candlemas. Be 
the mortial, Vayneus, or Juno, or Helen ov Throy, was only a milkmaid 
compared wid her. She’s nearly as tall as Misther O'Hara—she’s as 
straight as a May pole—as graceful as a young cowlt—milk was never 
whiter nor her skin—nor blood nor roses redder nor her cheeks and 
ips—and the two purtiest stars that ever shone out ov heaven might 
envy the lustre ov her beautiful eyes !” 

“You are speaking of Lady Cici!y Manners ?” 

“ At all events, she’s a lady every inch ov her,” returned Barney, 
“‘ an‘ sure it’s a murdther intirely that she’s not a queen or an empress. 
And then to hear her sing! Be heaventhers, I thought it was an an- 
gel, till I leok’d at her, an’ thin I waa a-most sure ov it!” 

“She spent an evening at Mr. Livingston’s, then?” 

“No, but two or three ov thim. An’ betune you and I, if the Count 
don’t marry Miss Lucy, it will be her own fault; for I can see be him 
he’s almost dying for her, and that the Misthress is-doing all she can in 
his favor!”’ 

“‘Confound the fellow,” thought I. “I wish I had left him to the 
sailors, for he seems destined to be my evil genius.’’ And thereon I be- 
gan to muse on my position, and did but little else, notwithstanding seve- 
ral efforts on the part of O’Hara to draw me into a conversation, until 
after wehad arrived in New York. 

* Now, Tom,” said O’Hara, when we were safe at 202, “cheer up, 
for you’re as dull as though you were lately married—get up a good fire, 
a clean hearth, and so forth, in your room—for mine must be confound- 
edly chilly—and let us have one of our pious little domestic breezes. 
But, say, Tom,” he added, “I forgot to ask about poor Thornton—How 
is he, and how does he get on?” 

Thornton, the reader may remember, was the pcor ious player, 
whom we had pick’d up at the Shadessin Thames street. 

“Tam afraid poorly enough,” said I, “for he looks wretched and 
speaks despondingly.”’ 

“We must rally him a bit,” returned Phil. 
supper.” 

“ Agreed,” said I, “if he'll come, which is doubtful; for he’s as fond 
of being alone as an anchorite.” And so saying I proceeded to put my 
cubby in order, and soon had it looking as comfortable as you please, un- 
der the influence of a cheerful fire, and a table spread with various dain- 
ties, inclusive of the materials for making a jorum of the genuine 
O'Hara punch 

Now some three weeks before this poor Thornton had commenced 
operations as a conjurer in a large room in Chatham-street, which at 
that time was generally devoted to public exhibitions, and may be yet, 
for aught I know to.the’ contrary, but I rather think it has been convert- 
ed into a carpet store. However, it was near the corner of James-street, 
and the anecdote I will by and by tell in connexion with it, must bring it 
fresh into the memory of at least a thousand noble Gothamites. In this 
place, I say, Mr. Thornton had commenced operations as a conjuror, and 
displayed considerable skill in the mysteries of “cups and balls’— 
‘“‘ehanging cards,” swallowing burning shavings, and drawing ribbons 
out of his mouth, and so forth; but alas! with such trifling success, that 
he rarely realised as much by a night’s performance as satisfied the 
demands of the landlord—the treasurer—and the orchestra—which lat- 
te: consisted of an old Italian hurdy gurdyist who ground forth his mu- 
sic at the door. In fact his efforts had been so fruitless that he had aban- 
doned them altogether two or three days previous to the evening in ques- 
tion, and was now in a state of deep dejection, and almost as desolate, as 
on the night in which we had first made his acquaintance. 

O’ Hara, who went to invite him, found him pacing his room in the 
dark; and he thought “pefore he entered that he heard him sobbing as 
though his heart would break. Still he at once consented to join usin 
our little revel; and in aa hour or so thereafter, we were seated round 
the festive board singing songs, telling anecdotes, and apparently as 
happy as any three young gentlemen in Christendom. In fact it was im- 
possible to be otherwise in O’ Hara’s company. 

“Now you are acting like a man, Thornton,” said Phil, as our guest 
came to the conclusion of a loud kink of laughter, in which he bad been 
thrown by an exceedingly travestied account which O’Hara had given 
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him of our recent adventures in the Dutch village. ‘‘ Now you are act- 
ing like a man, Thornton, and I have good hopes of you. Hang it, 
where’s the use of fretting for trifles: the more especially as such trifles 
are necessary to the perfection of pleasure? For my part, I would not 
be everlastingly perched in the lap of luxury or good fortune fur all the 
world! Give me the downs with the ups—the shade with the sun— 
now life in a garret!—anon in a bower of roses! and I'll never repine 
at the ways of Providence. Vaniety, boys, is the spice of life! There 
are no two things in nature alike ‘—neither should there be a sameness 
in man’s existence—but it should be alternated with smiles and tears, 
frowns and favors ;—and therefore, when we can’t be very happy—let us 
make ourselves as happy as we can—for, believe me, all’s for the 
best !” 

“That's good philosophy, Mr. O’Hara. 

“It’s the only true philosophy,” returned my noble comrade, “ and T 
speak of it from experience! I repeat it, that every thing is for the 
best! Providence is never wrong! He that made every thing, knows 
how to take care of every thing! And trust me, that we'll find in ano- 
ther world, that there was a just necessity for all the afflictions, as we 
call them, which we suffered in this.” 

“ You believe in Providence, then?” observed Thornton. 

“It’s the beast I may do, when I see him in every thing!’ answered 
O’Hara, “ If chance produced the world, would chance be so careful of 
it? Would it have hung the heavens with everlasting beauty ?—have 
adjusted the means so precisely to the end required? What were it to 
chance though we should sweep into the boundless bosom of space, and lose 
our sun forever? What to chance though our moon should forsake us, 
and leave us at the mercy of our seas and eceans? A cold, dark, and 
dead world, were as good to chance, as a warm, bright and living one! 
What were it tochance though we should lose our balance in the heavens 
and thus forfeit the necessary harmony of the seasons? Atheists talk of 
necessity ! J grant there is a necessity for every thing ; for He whohad the 
power to make all things, had the judgment to make nothing in vain!— 
No, not the tiniest atom we see eddying in a sun-beam; for if it was not 
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wanted it would not be there! In thunder and tempests, too, we behold 
the agency of an ever watchful Providence,—for are they not necessary 
to the purification of the atmosphere? And what were it to chance though 
it should become an all pervading pestilence! Again, unbelievers scoff 
at particular miracles—but I see a miracle in almost every effect called 
natural, that takes place in the beautiful world about me ;—fully as won- 
derful a one in the growing of an acorn to an oak, as in the raising of 
Lazarus from the dead! But a truce to philosophy ; fill your glasses, 
boys, and I’ll give youa toast. Here’s to the things of all others in the visi- 
ble creation most necessary to our happiness—the ladies.’’ 

“Hang the ladies!” said I, (having first bumpered the toast)—as 
Lucy’s position with the Count suddenly occurred to me. 

“Oh! you infidel !” exclaimed O’ Hara. 

‘I’m so far an infidel,” I returned, ‘as to believe they produce a great 
deal of trouble in the world, and”— 

‘“‘ Repay us amply for the whole of it “interrupted Phil. 

“ Pshaw,” said I, “think of the submersion yourself had in the 
river this morning, as a consequent evil of too much devotion to one 
of them!” 

“No, but think of the delicious scene that followed,” returned O’- 
Hara, “as she lay trembling and panting on my breast; and then 
think of the way her fond thoughts may be lingering on the memory 
of her devo ed swain at the present moment. No, Tom, you can ne- 
ver put me outof countenance with the ladies; so here’s to them again; 
and if Mr. Thornton has ne objection I will preface the toast with a song, 
which I composed for my infidel comrade’s private ear on a former oo- 
casion.” 

And having ascertained that our guest had no objection to the song, 
but, on the contrary, expressed a great desire to hear it, O’Hara rattled 
off the following, which, by the way, has been so admirably united to 
immortal melody by Mr. A. Bensel of New York, (a composer, whose 
fame has net as yet began to keep pace with his talents,) that I feel it 
my duty to present the reader with the music as well as the 
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Il. Then shall a mere mortal, Tom, flee from her charms? 

There's pleasure in riches, and slaughter, and fame, As well think of fleeing the centre of gravity! 

But ob! though a man should be full to the soul of them, So mine be the heaven I can find in her arma, 
The lip of dear woman conveys t» the frame Whate’er be the price of such blissful depravity ! 

A pleasure worth fifty times more than the whole of them! So if ’tis a sin to make love to the fair, 
Oh! bliss when a finger we lay on her waist, And to kiss, coax, and cuddle them when we're about it, boy! 

What a thrill of delight it sends instantly through us all! Then sin is the soul of existence I'll swear, 
Ye gods! when she hangs on our bosoms embraced, And life a mere clod of the valley without~it, boy! 


What a heaven she imparta—though it comes to undo us all! 
So if ‘tis a sin to make love to the fair, 

And to kiss, coax and cuddle them when we're about it, boy, 
Then sin is the soul of existence, I'll swear, 

And life a mere clod of tho valley without it, boy! 


After the song, we hob-nobb’d, told anecdotes, and chatted on all 
sorts of subjects, until it was an hour past midnight, when we returned 
each to our respective Hammuck, having first promised to breakfast 
with O'Hara on the following morning. 


“Tom,” said Phil, next day as we were indulging in a sober cup 
iil. of coffee at Delmonico’s, “we are both nearly wrung dry it seems! 
Nothing could ever draw saints from the sky, What's to be done?” 
But woman the glorious, whom angels came wooing, boy, “I'm puzzled for an answer,” I replied. 
Prefersing the heaven of a lip or an eye, “Faith, I’m rather in a quandary myself!” remarked my chum, 
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vorably, yet so much in need of pushing, between me and Flora!” 
And having thus expressed himself, he remained silent for some mi- 
nutes, sipping his coffee and seemingly lost in reflection, when sudden- 
ly his eye kindled up, and he exclaimed, “ By the goddess of bright 
ideas, Tom, I have it!—Let’s be off!” 

“What is it, Phil?” 

*T’ll tell you another time.” 

And away we went, Phil being in such ahurry the while, that I could 
hardly keep pace with him until we reached our domicile. 

And on that evening as I entered his room, I found him in earnest 
conversation with Thornton; but, on my appearance, they dropt it, 
and Phil said, ‘don’t ask us what we are speaking about, Tom, 
and perhaps I'll tell you all to-morrow.” 


| 
| 
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OCCASIONED HIS EXPULSION «FROM THE Itatian States, on the 
grounds that he was assisted in his suPERHUMAN ormances 
HIS SATANIC MAJESTY, THE DEVIL!!! 


The renowneD Wizarp Cau, however, would positively state that 
he received, and receives no such assistance ! but derives all his know- 
ledge in the NAMELESS scrENcES from HichER Sources! as was suf- 
ficiently proved by the 

VISIT OF THE WANDERING JEW 


to his, Boo Loo Cuv’s Synex’s Cave, in the city of Pekin, to see in 


“‘And why not now?” I asked, feeling a little huffed that my | 
sworn chum should have any reason for not taking me into his im- — 


mediate confidence. 

“ Because,” said he, “I’m afraid you might endeavor to persuade 
me out of a notion that I have set my heart on; and, therefore, I 
‘won’t unburden myself until it’s teo late to retract.” 

“Tt must be something awful,” said I. 

“Not quite so awful as an empty pocket,” returned Phil. “ But 
go, Tom, and leave Thornten and me to our mystery.” And so we 
parted. 

Returning to my room, I seized the first book that presented it- 
self, and soon read myself into a profound sleep. How long this 
continued, I know not—probably it lasted for a couple of hours—but 
this I do know, that I awakened myself by giving a tremendous sneeze ; 
and then I went into a succession of sneezes, which I could in 
no ways account for; and presently I was aware of a peculiarly un- 
pleasant smell, issuing, as it seemed, to me, through a chink in 
the wooden wall that separated mine from my comrade’s apart- 
ment. 

‘* What the devil are you doing, Phil?” 

‘“‘T’'ll tell you to-morrow, Tom.” 

*« Let me in tosee.” 

*“* Devil a foot.” 

“‘ Hang you, you have nearly made me sneeze my head off.” 

«Listen and yon’ll have your revenge,” said Phil. 

And forthwith he went into a series of sneezes that might have made 


ne 


me feel for him, were it not for the fact, that about the same instant I | 


was attacked myself, and had to stand him explosion for explosion.— 
And so I continued sneezing and swearing at intervals until I could stand 
it no longer, but had to rush from the house and to seek for consolation 
for my afflicted nose, in a moonlight ramble and a game of bil- 
liards. 

Being on my way home about two o'clock, A. M., I observed a tall 
figure turning into Ann street. 

“Tf that’s not Phil,” thought I, “he has assuredly stolen Phil’s old 
hat and cloak.”” And I was on the point of following to resolve the 
mystery, when I checked myself and made up my mind to abide the is- 


sue of my chun’s revelations, which he made to me wnasked in a few | 


hours after. 


“Tom,” he cried, as he shook me out of a sound sleep about 7 A. M., 
“‘now jump up, and I'll let you into the mystery.” 

“For heaven’s sake do, Phil,” said I, yawning, and‘ rubbing my eyes, 
“for I’ve had it inmydreams and thought it ended ina gallows” —which, 
en passeut, was a fact. 

‘* A capital dream,” returned O'Hara, “for it means marriage—i. @., 
being exalted to hang round the neck of one’s lady love. But here,” he 
continued,—spreading before me a newspaper containing a long adver- 
tisement, emblazoned with catch lines—“ read that, and see what you 
can make out of it.” 

Whereon I read the advertisement, which ran as follows: 

“THE MAGIC MIRROR—THE WORLD CHALLENGED— 

WONDERFUL ATTRACTION!!! 


The New York public are respectfully informed that the RENowNED 
CHINESE JUGLAR 
AND WIZARD, BOO LOO cHU! 
Will have the honor of appearing before them THis Ntourt, and on the 
TWO NIGHTS FOLLOWING, for the purpose of displaying before them 
those wonderful feats of Macic! and sLeiGHT oF @aNnD! which have 
caused such a universal sensation threughout Europe and Asia, and 


| 
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his WONDERFUL MaGic MIRROR the reflection of his favorite daughter, 
WHO DIED FOURTEEN HUNDRED YEARS AGO!!! 

Chu has received in his time upwards of TEN THOUSAND CERTIFI- 
CATES corroborative of the immensity of his unrivalled abilities from 
the nositity and Gentry of the countries through which he has pass- 
ed, and has performed with overwhelming success before 
ALL THE CROWNED HEADS OF ASIA AND EUROPE. 

Having engaged to appear at Boston on Monpay nicut, Chu’s pre- 
sent stay here must be necessarily very brief, and therefore it is advisable 
that individuals or families wishing to behold his mMiracuLous PER- 
FORMANCE should purchase their tickets at the Box Orrice in Cuat- 
HAM STREET, forthwith! as the press for them at nicHT will no doubt 
be TREMENDOUS ! 

The Performance of tas Evening will commence with that wonder, 
delight and ornament of modern days, 

THE MAGIC MIRROR!!! ! ! 
Wherein ANY or tue Company, on naming them beforehand to the 
Wizarp, may beheld the ruLt Lenota Ficures, or rather SPIRITS, 
of their DEAD or ansENTt friends, as palpably as if stood revealed in the 
FLESH BEFORE THEM. This feat has puzzled all the learving and science 
of the transatlantic world, and was that wHicH OccasiongeD Cuu's Bx- 
PULSION FROM THE Itattan States! ! ! 
Then will follow 
-THE TWO SINGING CATS. 

Astonishing feats with seven cannon balls! seven naked knives! ! 
and eeven bottles!‘ ! all of which the conjuror will keep FLYING AROUND 
and ABOVE HIM at the sametime! ! ! After which he will go through 
his unrivalled trick of 

Tue Homans Ostricu! 

‘during which Loo Boo Chu 
SWALLOWS A BLACKSMITH’S ANVIL!! 
and 
REPRODUCES IT IN METAL BUTTONS!!! 

The Battie Imp!—the Danycinc Cuairs! !—the Cuanainea Pic- 
Ture!!! and many surprising and marvelous feats will then be produced 
in rapid succession. 

Boo Loo Chu will also drink half a pint of Prussic Actp; and to 
prove that no deception is used, he will agree to receive it from the 
HAND of any of the company who may bring it with them, in its purest 
and strongest essence! ! 

It being necessary to REMOVE the apparatus connected with the Ma- 
Gic Mirror to Boston in To-mornrow’s Packet, that most unrivalled of 
feats can be performed in this city 

ON THE PRESENT NIGHT ONLY. 

But the other extraordinary novelties, besides several to be hereafter 
announced, will be exhibited on every night till Monday! 

Tickets for this night, in consequence of the exhibition of THE Ma- 
cic Mrrror, which is attended with great expense, and which, for cER- 
TALN UNEXPLAINABLE REASONS, canonlybe performed twenty-four times 
a year—TWO Dotrars. On the other nights, the price of admission 
will be only one. 

Doors open at HALF-PAST SEVEN, performance to commence at BIGHT 
o’clock precisely. 

Persons wishing to see THE Mactc Mirror must come early!! 

N. B. Cut_pren or NeERvovs persons should not be permitted to at- 
tend THis evening exhibition!!!” 


“‘ What do you think of that, my boy?” enquired O'Hara, as I con- 
cluded the above tremendous document, and was gaping at him for an ex- 
planation, not having words to ask one. 

“Think !—why, Phil, it surpasses thought! But say—for I see you 
have something to do with it—who the devil is Boo Loo Chu? and isn’t 
the whole thing a heax?”’ 

“Not altogether a hoax,’ 


, 


returned my comrade, “ for the renowned 
Cku certainly does mean to astonish the natives; and as to your first 
question, I must inform you that the great wizard Boo Loo Chu is no 
less a person than Mr. Philip O'Hara!” 

“O Phil, Phil, this is monstrous!—What the deuce can you be driv- 
ing at?” 

“You'll see in a little time, Tom, as you have to act a highly inte- 
resting part in the performance, and must receive instructions and com- 
mence operations within a couple of hours !”’ 

“It’s like a dream to me what you're about,” said I. 

“ And isn’t it a glorious one? and don’t it make your pockets feel big 
and seem as ifthey were dancing to the fine old Irish jig step of ‘ Money 
in both of them.’”’ 
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“It makes me rather feel,’ I replied, “ as if both of us were destined | 
to be sent off to the Penitentiary, or drummed out of the town.” 

“ Never meet the devil half way,” said Phil. ‘But say, spooney— 
isn’t that advertisement a splendid effort of genius?” 

“Tf matters are as I suspect,” I replied, “you have been too generous 
of your miracles ;—that is, made it too much of a daub to go down for a 
genuine picture.”’ 

“ Devil a taste,” said Phil, “for people now-a-days have expectations 
so large, that nothing astounds them ; and appetites for the marvellous 
so keen, that they will swallow anything from a Lunar Hygean Pill, ex- 
tracted from the essence of moonbeams, to my magic mirror. Had we 
drawn it mild, a beggarly account of empty boxes would be the result, 
and the renowned Boo Loo Chu, a fool for his pains; but by piling 
on the agony we secure a full house, and the subsequent admis- 
sion that the said Chu, whoever he may be, is a devilish clever 
fellow. Trust me, Tom, nobody will suspect the game until after 
it has been played and won; but then I grant you all the town, espe- 
cially the boobies who were most credulous, and first into the net, will 
affect that they saw plainly through the whole affair from the first mo- 
ment. But come, there’s no time to be lost. Let us have a stroll among 
our acquaintance for a couple of hours or so, to see whether they have 
been stirred up by the advertisement—as also by sundry placards with 
which I embellished the city this morning, for by ten o'clock, I must 
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“ Hang me, Phil, if I can stand that.” 

“Hang me, Tom, if you don’t, for who the deuce can we trust but 
each other? However, I'll disguise you so that the mother that bore 
you wouldn’t know Tom Stapleton from Tom the devil; and moreover, 
no one will see you, as the aperture in the partition through which you 
have to receive the ready, and hand out the tickets, is scarcely so large 
as a’pigeon-hole. But jump, Tom, jump, for this is perchance the tide 
in our lives, which, taken at the flood, may lead to fortune, and I’m 
hang’d, whatever the risk we may run of being overwhelmed and drown- 
ed in it, if we shall let it ebb again before it has made some distinguish- | 
ed change in our circumstances. 

Seeing that there was no use in further parley, I hurried on my clothes, 
and went forth with my comrade, who, almost’'immediately as we get 
into the street, directed my attention to one of his placards before which | 
was gathered a gaping crowd, each particular individual thereof being 
lost in a trance of admiration. | 

| 


“‘ Let’s among them,” said Phil, “ till I put ina few finishers.” 

And presently we were in the centre of the mob, where my comrade, 
while at last twenty thirsty ears around him drank in every word he said 
and took it for gospel, might be heard making such exclamations | 
as these, ostensibly for my private information. ‘Oh, damn it, © 
its Chu; the fellow that raises the dead!—I read all about him | 
ina French paper! The Pope thought he was the devil himself, and 
ordered a troop of dragoons to hunt him out of Italy; and, by the way, | 
the paper declared that when the troopers came up with him their horses 
stood still with one accord and refused to budge an inch farther! It is 
of him that story of the Wandering Jew is related! 1 wonder the autho- 
rities suffer him to perform! If it’s possible to get a seat, Tom, we 
must see him; though faith, from what I’ve read of his doings, I’m half 
afraid to witness them, &c.” And during our ramble we stopt in front — 
of about half a dozen of these “ posters,”’ each of which had its staring | 
host of admirers, whose credulity was likewise brought up to the stick- | 
ing point and pinned there by Phil’s finishing touches. 

Those placards, by the way, contained all the most prodigious features 
of the advertisement, but chiefly insisted on the fact that the feat of the 
Magic Mirror would be performed on that night only. 

We next proceeded to a coffee house, where we found the papers in 
great demand, and every one talking of the wonderful Boo Loo Chu and 
his advertisement ; and to mend the matter, one young gentleman with 
a white moustache, whose conversation was an admixture of bad Eng- 
lish and worse French, declared that “ he had seen the Wizard when he 
was travelling on the Continent of Europe, and that the feats he then 
performed were so prodigious that no earthly consideration should in- 


-duce him to forego the pleasure of seeing him on the present occasion.” 


“* Will you allow me to ask you, sir, if you saw him perform with his 
Magic Mirror?” inquired O’ Hara. 
“ Out, oui,” answered the traveller; “‘and it was dem'd foine. In 


m a a 


_ that I'll remain in the house with you all day. 


fact he showed me mon grand pere who had been mort dans la terre 
seven or eight years—for all the world—or as the French have it, tout le 
monde—as he looked when I last saw him. It wos in fact his very ditto 
—his vroi resemblance—and I’m actually inclined to think it was none 
other than himself in person !”’ 

“ His ghost you must mean,”’ said a bye-stander. 

“T can’t exactly say I believe in ghosts,” returned the traveller, “ but 
entre nous, there stood mon grand frere in the looking glass—and 
eve? since I have considered this Loo Chu Boo, as he calls himself, a 
damned extraordinary fellow.” 

“That Ninny’s experience is worth fifty dollars to us,’ said my com- 
rade, as we were on our return home, “not to mention the trouble, and 
wear and tear of conscience it saved me, in not having to bear evidence 
myself to the stupendous merits and miracles of the immortal Chu!”’ 

When 9 o’clock arrived, O’Hara and myself proceeded to Chatham 
street, and passed into the little theatre, where Chu was to make his 
debut in the evening, through an entrance in the rear, having previously 
ascertained that a number of persons had already assembled about the 
front door in order to secure tickets. 

‘« We were admitted by Thornton, who appeared to be not a little 
frightened, and who lost no time in locking the door on us. 

“ Why do you tremble so?” inquired O’Hara, “ What ails you?”’ 

“‘ Nothing,” replied Thornton, “ only the noise people have been ma~- 
king all the morning to get in—I verily feared they’d have broken the 
door down! Hark! there they go again!” 

And as he spoke, sure enough the crowd without began to knock and 
batter at the front door in a manner that was a caution to locks and 
hinges. 

“ We'll be ready to accommodate you in five minutes, gentlemen?” 
remarked O’ Hara, producing the while an enormous pair of red mons- 
tachoes, and gumming them over my own devoted lips; after which he 
furnished me with a wig of the same color, a pair of green goggles, a 
foraging cap, and an old camblet over all, somewhat resembling a Bos- 
ton wrapper, under the influence of whose united charms I was so tho- 
roughly metamorphosed, that when I looked in a glass I could hardly 
reconcile it to myself that it was the shadow of Tom Stapleton which 
stood before me. 

“ Now, comrade,” said Phil, handing me a bundle of tickets and 
small bills, particularizing the night’s performance! ‘ Your instructions 
are as follows :—Sell all the ticket you can, price two dollars a-piece— 


| show yourself as little as you can, albeit F.ucy herself could not tell you, 
| in your present habiliments, from the great Khan of all the Tartars— 
ao speak no more than you can help, afd even then in a disguised vcice, 


and in as barbarous a dialect as you can set your tongue to; such, for 
instance, as ‘no Zenglish ! no less as dwo tollars de piice,’ et cetera. 
And that’s all! But to cheer you on in your undertaking, let me add 
But now to your post 


| quick, or those devils will tear the house down in their fury to patro- 


nise us!” 


And it being too late to back out of the scrape, I suffered myself to 


_ be led into the box office like a lamb to the slaughter; and the next 


minute, the door being thrown open by Thornton, who immediately there- 
after made himself scarce, so as to escape recognition, in came the rush; 
and for the ensuing ten minutes it was as much as I could do to hand 
out the tickets as fast as the good people without handed me in the two 
dollars a piece for them. After that, however, business slackened off, 
and I had intervals of from one to twenty minutes between my custom- 
ers. Then came mid-day, during which I did little or nothing. Anon, 
as evening approached, trade revived, and the money came in like 
winking. And before six o’clock it struck me I had issued as many 
tickets as the house might conveniently hold. 

Meanwhile I had noticed many old friends among my customers, and 
been addressed in all the dialects of Babel, from High Dutch to Bog 
Latin; and scarcely a minute during the day elapsed in which some lit- 
tle urchin did not creep stealthily up to the hole, take a terrified peep at 
me, and rush back again as if he thought a legion of hob goblins were 
after him full drive. 

According to promise, O’Hara remained at hand al! day; and at 
sundry times the rascal almost made me laugh aloud, and thus spoil eve- 
ry thing, by his antics ; the more especially when a mutual acquaintance 
requested to be victimised, as he was sure to celebrate such occasions by 
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giving me a nasal shake of his dexter digits, and capering about in a 
back room like one bewitched. 

At length half-past seven arrived—the centre doors were thrown open 
—and the rush for good places was tremendous. Ladies, gentlemen, 
girls, boys, and (notwithstanding the caution), several children, all went 
hurry, burry along, until they jammed up the narrow passage, when the 
usual shrieking, swearing; groaning, beseeching, &c., which usually 
grace such occasions, comthenced; and, in consequence of the extra 
zeal, (owing to the novel importance of the festival), of the belligerents 
to press forward, they were kept so long packed into their smallest pos- 
sible compasses, that I verily believed from their exclamations, that 
many of them were impressed with the idea that the mighty Boo Loo 
Chu was practicing some of his infernal capers on them, to the end of 
converting them into pillars of salt, and leaving them where they were, 
as perpetual monuments of his prowess. In time, however, the foremost 
rank contrived to make head-way—the others followed all of a heap—and 
the passage was again clear. 

During this hubbub, O'Hara had been making his toilet, which was so 
speedily dispatched, that just as the clamor sub:ided, he made his appear- 
ance at the door of the box office in the character of the renowned Chu; 
and faith, so effectually was he disguised, and so much did he look un- 
like himself and resemble anything spectral and horrifying, from the 
devil downwards, that he came well nigh frightening myself into a hasty 
retreat through the most convenient aperture; a fact which the readers 
will be the less surprised at, after I have given some faint idea of the 
figure he cut, when they reflect on the disturbed state in which my con- 
science must have been during the progress of the drama in which I was 
acting so conspicuous a part. 

My comrade at any time stood about six feet one in his stockings; but 
now a pair of enormous pattens manufactured for the occasion, increased 
his altitude some ten or a dozen inches; then he wore a long, flaming, 
blood red wrapper, variously embellished with diabolical figures, which 

reached from his chin to the ground, and had the effect of making him 


look about two feet taller than that again; and to top the climax, he | 


wore on his head a scarlet cap shaped like and almost as long as a mo- 
derate sized steeple, which so extended his sublimity, that, as my eye 
gradually rose from the hem of his garment upwards, I setiously began 
to fear that it would never arrive at his main top. In short, so fearfully 
long did he seem to me, that ever since then I have had a rather con- 
temptible notion ef giants, giraffes, &c., and never see an unusually 
high mast or liberty pole, but my mind begins to draw comparisons not 


very favorable to it, as it reflects on the towering altitude of the (I speak | 


from first impressions) apparently endless Boo LooChu. Add to this that 
his face, or at least the mask that enclosed it, was gloomy, ghostlike, and 
of a chalky paleness ; and that a long black beard, contrasting most grimly 
therewith, fell profusely on his breast, and the reader has the best de- 
scription I can give him of this most formidable of modern wizards. 
“Now, Tom,” said he, “ the dance begins,” and his familiar and ever 
joyous voice dissolved the spell in which his appearance had bound me. 
“I think itis about time it was ended, comrade,” said I. “ But isthere 
any such thing as a mirror of any sort in the question ?”"—(1 would inform 
the reader that even up to this time I had not been thoroughly initiated 
into the mysteries of O’Hara’s proceedings, but had a faint idea that 
Thornton and him had an exhibition in view ; which, if so, I thonght it 
a thousand to one they would make a botch of,)—“or is the whole affair 
an unqualified hoax 7” 
“ Devil a hoax,” returned Phil, “for we intend te give the folks plenty 
of fun for their money.” 
“Fun?” 
** Yes, Tom.” 
“« Then there’s no magic mirror.” 
“ Not that I know of!” 
“‘Darn it, Phil, they’ll massacre us !”’ 
“Hang it, Tom, they'll have to catch us first !”” 
“ Then for heaven’s sake let us lose no time, but be off at once.” 
“Is it and the money'rolling in in this way?” (our conversation 
thus far had been interrupted by at least half a score ef anxious custom- 
ers, who cam? in puffing and blowing as if they had run nine-tenths of 
their wind out in their eagerness to see the first act.) ‘‘Is it and the 
money rolling in in this way? No, chum, it may be a long time before 
we have such a chance, so we must even make the most of it while it 
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lasts! Besides, Tom, our consciences! Think of that, man! Remember, 
if we were to go now, it would be sheer swindling, and would give no 
evidence of genius; while, if we do the best we can in return for the 
golden favors that are showered on us, we can reconcile the result to our 
inner principles, by the reflection that the best can do no more, not to 
mention the happy consequence of getting the reputation of being devil- 
ish clever fellows !’’ 

“ Well, Phil,” said I, “have it yuor own way; since we are in for it, 
I suppose it’s as well to be hung for a sheep as a lamb; but if we both 
escape broken bones to-night, and a coroner's inquest in the morning, 
with a verdict of “ killed because they deserved it,” I'll consider that we 
were born under a lucky planet for the remainder of my natural life!” 

“ And so we were, comrade. But hark! Time’s up;—and there 
they go stamping, yelling, and all but ready for the sacrifice! Now lis- 
ten, Tom. I'll make my debué, and you will still remain here, bagging 
all the game you can, for you know it would be an act of dishonesty to 
make fish of one and flesh of the other, seeing that all our patrons 
deserve equally fair treatment at our hands! Hence, so long as I see a 
space before me so large that you may pack a human being in it, I will 
keep my audience—though the devil a word I mean to say to them—in 
play, until, through your agency, it has been converted into its legiti- 
mate use; and indeed I think it would add considerably to the spirit of 
the thing if we could also pack the lobbies. However, be that as it 
may, the moment you begin to have any peculiar sensation nasalwise, 
and to hear a volley of lauditory oaths and sneezes, close your pigeon 
hole, doff your horribles, secure the plunder, and meet me at the back 
door !”’ 

« But, in the meantime,” said I, “ our victims may smell a rat!” 

‘T’ll make them smell hell, first !’’ returned my comrade. ‘‘ And so 
here goes, for death or glory !” 

And as he concluded, he left me to my reflections, which, however, I 
had but little time to indulge in, as, at this stage of the proceedings, my 
customers began to roll in at the rate of three a minute. 

While I was yet engaged handing out tickets, a tremendous burst of 
| applause, which seemed to shake the house from the chimney to the 
foundation, gave me to understand that the performance had commenced, 
80, stepping back and peeping through a crevice, I beheld n sight which 
I shall never forget, though I were to live the age of Methuselah. To 
the left was a densely packed mass of faces, in each particular one of 
which was written feelings of the deepest awe, curiosity and terror, each 
particular eye the while, straining at a point before it as though it would 
burat from its socket—while on the stage in front, surrounded by acircle 
of sculls, and with an iron vessel before him, resting on three feet, like 
_ a tripod, stood the Wizard, Boo Loo Chu, who, in his then position, as 
with solemn and mystic gestures he described.various cabalistic circles 
around him with a lomg white wand, was certainly about, if not alto- 
gether, the most formidable and terrific looking biped that was ever be- 
held by the children of Adam; and as he wheeled and wheeled his wizard 
sceptre, a lambent flame, and a thin white smoke, curled upwards in slow 
and graceful eddies from the triped, and considerably heightened the 
mystery and interest of the scene. 

Loud and repeated knockings at the ticket office again called me to 
my duties ; but having pessed in some twenty dollars worth of heads, I 
returned to the crevice and perceived that in my absence Boo Loo Chu 
had changed his position, and was now on one knee see-sawing hither 
and thither after the fashion of Casper in ‘‘ Der Freichutz,”’ and oceca- 
sionally acting as if he had the hysterics. Still I could see the raseal 
throwing an occasional sheep’s eye among the audience in quest of the 
| few square inches of elbow-room there might yet be remaining; and 
_ whenever he thought he discovered space sufficient for a pump handle to 
stand upright in, down went the head again, and a series of spasmodics 
followed. 

Again my presence at the ticket office became indispensible; and the 
rush was so great this time that it was full three minutes, though I work- 
ed like a steam engine in the meantime, before I got through with it ; 
and even before I was through, I ascertained by a hubbub on the lobby, 
that there was no admission for the last group that passed up stairs. 

“Now the devil be with you, Phil!’ I muttered, “I fear you have 
spoiled the broth by over cooking.’’ But I had scarcely brought my be- 
nediction to 2 close, than my nose began to receive a very novel and un- 
eavory impression, which I kuew to be my cue, and which, I need 
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THE WIZARD, BOO LOO 








scarcely add, I took with a rapidity that might have left creased light- 
ning behind it. 

Instantly the ticket hole was closed ; 
vested of my wig 


the next moment found me di- 
, mustachoes and sundries; ere the lapse of the third, 
I was rolled up in my Spanish cloak ; and then, taking the money bag 
(into which, according to previous arrangement, had dropped the plun- 
der as fast as it was received,) in my hand, I took up my line of march 
for the back door. 

However, on arriving at my old peep hole, I found to my great re- 
gret and not a little to my alarm and indignation, that I could not as yet 
evacuate the premises with honor; for there still knelt my devil's wid- 
geon of a companion see-sawing away in the circle, and, by the way, 
keeping his head averted from and as low as he could conveniently 
bend it beneath the iron tripod, from which there now ascended a 
murky smouldering flame, and a black, thic, hideous-looking smoke, 
that was rapidly pervading the house—and there still sat and stood the 


now densely packed audience, each and all, as before, staring intensely | 


at the wizard, and likewise each and all holding a firm grip of their ap- 
parently very uncomfortable noses! 
Great as was my agitation, L could srarcely controul myself from go- 


ing off into a fit of laughter at the unrivalled and most ludicrous scene | 


thus presented ; but in a twinkling, the feeling gave place to the sensa- 
tion which preludes a violent fit of sneezing ; about the same time 
the nasal organ of some one in the pit exploded with a crash like that 
of a thunder clap; and as quickly thereafter as the report follows the 
flash, and as if said explosion was a signal gun, the whole house went 
off in one mighty, tremendous, overwhelming and conglomerated sneeze ! 
Then there was a series of feu de joies of sneczes from right to left— 
left to right—centre to flanks—flanks to centre—besides cross-firings, 
and counter-firings, and firings by sections, sub-divisions and companies, 
in all directions. Anon, a semi-demi-quaver of shrieks was added;— 
then a whole park of artillery in the way of oaths and curses, which 
was followed by a general, and terrific hurabaloo, accompanied with 


stamps, damns, “turn him outs,” “thief in the house,” coughs, 


CHU, AT 


| of sculls, a genuine Wizard. 


grcans, ard nasal explosions without number ; besides various other hor- 
rible noises which, till the night and occasion in question, were never 
heard to issue from human bipeds in their seven senses ! 

“Well, when the confusion was atits zenith—at the very high top gal- 
lant of its horrors—the Wizard rose slowly to his feet, and stretched his 
wand towards the audience—when, sudden as the indignant silence 
that follows the single death cry of the panther, the voices of discord 
and confusion ceased, and became as still as the heart of one of the pyra- 
mids; so still, that even I was struck with something like superhuman 
astonishment, and for a moment felt as if that mass of human beings 
was really spell bound, and the marvellous looking figure in the cirele 


And that the audience felt that they were 


| under the influence of some magic spell I um convinced, as also that the 


! . . . ** . . * . * 
| crisis of the exhibition had arrived—which, by the way, was an indubi- 


tabie feat—for Boo Loo Chu, having cut a variety of very extraordinary 
capers with his wand, shouted at the highest pitch of his voice a few 
wildly sounding words, such as I had frequently heard him emitting before 


| at an election row; and then, while the notes still hung trembling on his 


——————— 





tongue, backed slowly from the circle, and disappeared at the side wing. 
Still, however, the dead calm continued. For a few seconds, and every one, 
with a few noble exceptions, was on the tiptoe of expectation, when the 
charm was for once and for ever dispelled by a fellow in one of the side 
boxes exclaiming—“ By the mortial, it wasn’t Chinese at all he spoke, 
but good night, ladies and gentlemin, in pure Irish” ; for scarcely had the 
‘anvil of his tongue received the hammer,” than the uproar, the confu- 
sion, and the sneezings were renewed with additional vigor, and carried on 
in a manner that seemed to threaten the foundation of the building. 
However, | was fated to receive but little injury from this; my agony 
was over; for the end of the minute—the beginning of which saw the 
wizard Boo Loo Chu backing out from the stage—found O’ Hara and my- 
self slipping away through the back door as mute as two oysters—Phil 
having previously doffed his ornaments and transferred them to the 
charge of Thornton, who followed close in our year, until we were all 
safely re-established in our immaculate bachelors’ quarters in Broadway- 
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WRITTEN FOR THE BROTHER JONATHAN. 


LITTLE JOE JUNK 


AND THE FISHERMAN’S DAUGHTER. 


A FAIRY TALE. 
BY JOHN NEAL. 
[CONCLUDED. } 


PART II. 

Come, come! bear a hand there, Old Weatherwise; bear a hand, will 
ye! Can’t you give us a mouthful 0’ somethin’ to eat—hey ? 

Mortal! said Yarr-yarr, looking up into the clear sky, and then away 
off at sea; and then into the bowels of the earth, as if he saw some- 
body at work there, among the gold and jewels, getting up a dinner for 
the fourth o’ July—Mortal! what would you like? : 

O botheration! leave making faces, will ye, Old Yarr; and sarve us 
out any thing you may happen to have handy—a foot or two o’ salt-junk 
an’ a basket o’ chips; or a suckin’ devil stuffed with fire-works—I don’t 
care which—halloo !—what’s that jump for ?—what are you afraid of ? 
Don’t see anything down there, do ye ? 

Youngster! continued the old gentleman, waving his long fleshless 
arms toward the sea, till his eyes were like two coals of fire, and his 
teeth chattered, and his long white beard streamed forth and sparkled 
and whistled, like the northern lights in mid-winter, although there 
wasn’t a breath of air; Youngster! the peeple of Earth are not like the 





people of the Sea. You wish—without wishing. You are not obliged | 
with unspeakable solemnity, and with a | 





to eat your own words, but 
sort of a shudder, as if he saw snow drifts whirling about in the sky, 
and heard the wind rising—but, we are! 

The Old Scratch, you are! Why, how you talk! Well, I wouldn’t 
be in your, shoes for a trifle———but before he could finish what he wanted 
to say, by the time he had got as far as the Old Scratch, you are! he 
was alone !—and the sky was all overcast, and there was nothing to be 
heard but the chiming stars and the blossoming trees, whispering to- 
gether and pouring out their hoarded hopes and passionate joys, in a fra- 


grant mist upon the damp evening air. But the constellations went | 
reeling about overhead, and earth heaved and trembled; and when he | 
Jooked down through the fissures of the rocks, he saw caverns opening | 


—silver sprouting and blossoming—znd waters leaping over beds of pre- 
cicus stones—and branches of gold flowing in the subterranean sunshine, 
like a new vegetable growth, and fragments cf loose earth half encrusted 
with gems,—caught in the fact—while undergoing the process of trans- 
mutations. 

Odds bobbs! muttered Joe, catching his breath, and pinching himself, 
20 be sure he was awake—if a fellow could but manage to borrow two or 
three hundred fathom of tarred rope—or old rattlin—what a haul he 
might make! Confound that old Yarr-yarr—I wish he was here. 

Well, Youngster—here I am! said a voice at his elbow. What would 
you please to have? 

Joe turned, and what do you think!—why—there stood old Yarr 
within six feet of him, with his beard still blowing about and whistling, 
and his long arms still waving toward the sea, and his bright eyes 
brighter than ever. They were like two stars—and appeared to come 
and go, while the poor boy was looking at them. 

Oh that I had something to eat! cried Joe. 

Before the words were well out of his mouth, he found a table set be- 
fore him covered with a white cloth. 

By jingo! he exclaimed, and he was just going to snatch off the white 
cloth, when something called eut to him in the sweetest voice you ever 
heard in your life, to beware! And the table cloth slowly changed to a 
shroud, and something stirred underneath it. 

Joe trembled from head to foot, and looking up saw a glitter in the 
tree tops, and heard a busy humming afar off—and that was all. 

Again the sweet voice called out to him to beware ! 

What's that! who spoke? cried poor Joe. 

It was the Fisherman’s daughter, answered another voice. 

And who are you, pray? 

I am old Yarr, the Fisherman. 

You are! Then I should be right glad to see you once more, with a 


basket of something that a Christian could eat, and again he touched the 
table cloth. Shall I have a peep? 
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Not for your life! beware! 1epeated the female voice; and then poor 
Joe sank upon the flowery turf; and before he well knew where he was, 
a large basket, full of oranges, and cold chickens, and fat pork, and lob- 


| skause, and salt junk and chips, was placed before him by invisible 


| 
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hands, and two or three voices called out to him to take care what he 
wished for—as he would have to eat his own words before he got 


before I begin, said Joe; and straightway, there was a strange musical 
whispering in the turf at his feet, and he felt certain that he heard one 
sweet little voice called Ann-Emony, and another Viola-tricolor, and an- 
other Convalvulus, and'another Bo-peep who seemed to be playing with 
a child just underneath a wild rose-bush, where the folds of the change- 
able table-cloth fell upon the grass, like a shower of peach blosscms ; 
and then the voice of the Fisherman’s daughter breathed in his ear, and 
bid him lift off the cloth, and never forget what he saw. 

Quaking through all his limbs poor Joe reached out his hand—but 
such a confounded sputtering followed that he instantly withdrew it !— 
The white cloth rose and fell—a torrent of sparks poured out from un- 
derneath it, and lighted up all the bushes and trees round about—and 
Joe saw millions of little faces, with laughing eyes, and red lips, eddying 
about him—and the next moment, as he drew away the cloth in a tran- 
sport of impatience, something rolled off the table, and lay sputtering 
and blazing at his feet like a legion of sky-rockets, done up like a bun- 
dle of baby clothes. 

Marcy on us! cried Joe—what’s that! and off he started. 

That! answered the Fisherman’s daughter—why that is the very 
dish you ordered when you first came ashore—a sucking devil stuffed 
with fire works. 

Ugh! cried Joe—and he felt all over goose flesh; as the bundle of 
baby clothes kept rolling over, and tumbling about his feet and blazing 
away at both ends like all-possessed. Ugh!—but I’ve had enough o’ 
that to last me for a twelvemonth; I wish it well back to the nursery 
where it belongs, and myself at peace, with nothing but the basket be- 
fore me, and the fisherman’s daughter at m= «© ‘ow. 

No sooner said than done! Joe was now in perfect darkness, and 
the silence that followed was like that of death. On feeling about, how- 
ever, he lighted upon the basket of provisions and fell to as if he hadn’t 
tasted food for eight-and-forty hours. 

Thank God! he murmured in a tone of the deepest thankfulness ; and 
the words were hardly out of his mouth, when he felt a gush of cool 
spring water playing with his feet; and then, as he drew them up hur- 
riedly—like a cat that has wet her paw in crossing a dry gutter—he 
heard a sweet low giggle at his side—and the next moment, something 
like soft hair blew athwart his mouth, and tickled his lips. 

The Fisherman’s daughter, by jingo! cried he—what would I give to 
see her face ! 

And lo! the most beautiful, childlike, innocent face, with a heap of 
glossy hair falling on the shoulders—a mouth parted as with a blessing 
—and eyes like the blue sea flashing in the sunshine, appeared for a 
single moment, just at his elbow, looking earnestly into his eyes; and 
then disappeared, like a flash. 

Joe sprang to his feet—and stretching out both arms began feeling 
about in the dark, and running hither and thither and tumbling head over 
heels among the flowers, like a great lubberly boy playing at blindman’s 
buff. And all the time he heard giggling about him—and was pinched 
—and pestered and tormented so pleasingly, that he kept on, till he 
found himself on the shore of a mighty wilderness, looking out on the 
sea, with the stars multiplying themselves below in the deep still water; 
when he dropped with fatigue and fell fast asleep. 

When he woke, he found the Fisherman sitting by him; and looking 
mournfully into his face. But where was the Fisherman's daughter ?— 
He would give the world to see her once more. 

The wish was not breathed aloud ; but happening to turn his head as 
he thought of her—he saw something below in the clear still water—and 
on leaning forward, and looking down, there was the reflection of a hu- 
man face in it, with eyes like blue water lilies uplifted to his. 

Oh! if it would but speak ! thought poor Joe. 

And instantly, from the midst of a tuft of violets at his feet, he heard 
a sort of singing speech, as of a sister saying over a lesson to a baby bro- 
ther. Jve wouldn’t be too sure—but he thought at the time, and always 


through. . 
Well—but what’s that under the table-cloth? I want to see that, 
i 
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sed to say so, afer he's = Neds to » his pam old meted diviaght he 
could make out the words of little Bo-peep, though the baby’s pronunci- 
ation was rather outlandish, according to Joe—for it ran thus: 





Itty Bo-peep have loss him seep 
An tant tell where to fine him; 
Yet him ayone, and he'll soon turn ome 
Mit his tale—dehine him ! 
Joe, said the Fisherman, have you said your prayers to-day ? 
My prayers—what’s that? answered Joe. 
The old man shook his head sorrowfully, and pointed away down into | 
the deep sea. Joe followed the motion with his eyes, and what do ye 
think he saw there ?—Why,the naked bodies of all the crew, as if they | 
were lying asleep, with legions of glittering fish and crimson and gold | 
creepers, and huge serpents, and creatures of the sea, such as no man | 
ever saw before, all sporting and roving about them, as if willing, but 
afraid tocome nearer. Andwhy? All their hands were locked as if in 
prayer.—And Joe grew thoughtful—aud began to say over to himself 
something he had once learned of his mother, when he used to kneel at 
her side and lay his little head in #er lap, and Le wasn’t more than so 
high. And, as he said it over, he began to feel happier, and the old man 
looked up with a smile; and when he had got through, it seemed as if the 
old man knew it, and knew what he had been saying; for he stretched 
up his arms toward the sky and bowed three times, till his forehead al- 
most touched the earth. 
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proea! mother od child ! full split! Poor Sin did his bese but’ ny 
were gaining upon him at every jump; and when he saw his mother-in- 
law, the white bear trying to head him off, and the hippopotamus follow- 
ing suit, he was ready to give up the ghost—or even to acknowledge the 
baby. 

At this moment he saw the face of the fisherman’s daughter looking 
down through the deep sea, and smiling upon him, and he began to feel 


| comforted; and so reaching out both hands to her, he managed to gasp 
| out a few words by way of a prayer, imitating the old Fisherman to the 


best of his recollection and belief. And instantly he found himself sit- 
ting up in bed, with a black bottle in bis hand, which greatly resembled 


| the one he had lost—and a beautiful half naked girl tugging away at it, 
| with all her might, and jabbering like five and forty canary birds, in a 
| language he couldn’t understand a word of—while, in a sort of a tub, 
|. near the bed, with handles to it made of bulrushes, he saw a live child 


_ flopping about like a sea turtle. Joe shuddered—and turned away and 
shut his eyes—expecting every moment to see the baby jump out of the 
tub and waddle up to him and hold up its flippers, or the mother-in-law 
to fetch a growl! under the bed. But no—nothing of the sort happened ; 
and on looking about, he saw the old fisherman sitting in the door and 


whittling, for all the world like a man he used to know at the Isle o’ 


| Shoals by the name of Ropes, and the dear little motherly old woman 


stowed away in a corner, and sitting bolt upright in a regular Toby 


_ chair, with a baby in her lap and a great black cat purring in the sun- 


| shine at her feet. 


So! that’s what he calls saying his prayers, hey? cried Joe, and up 
he jumped, and went through the same metions. And the old man 
smiled again—almost laughed, indeed—and while he was yet looking at 
him, he changed ; and instantly—instantly, as it were—Joe found him- 
self standing just before a fisherman’s hut, with two or three little children 
playing about him; a tidy looking old woman standing at the door witha 
broom in her hand, and a beautiful girl sitting on the grass with a baby | 
in her lap, and romping with it for dear life—her smooth hair floating | 
loose over her brown shoulders, which looked as if they were out sunning | 
themselves, and her clothes dropping off just far enough to show a sel- | 
vage of dazzling white, undulating at every breath she drew, like a neck- | 
lace of pearls. 

Joe locked at her and wondered where he had seen her before. And 
she looked at him and langhed—and one of the children began to sing 
over little Bo-peep with the very voice he had been listening to; and 
another foliowed at once with Ba! ba! black sheep! 
| 
| 
} 
| 


What was the poor fellow to think ? Had he been dreaming? Where 
was he? and who were these? and what had become of old Yarr-yarr, 
and the fairies? and the Fisherman’s daughter—Zounds! cried he— | 
there’s the very bottle I lost !—and making a plunge at his old friend, he 
seized it—carried it to his meuth—and before the Fisherman, or the 
Fisherman’s wife, or the Fisherman’s daughter could interfere, he had 
drained the last drop, and found himself making love to a mermaid, 
with a white bear for a mother-in-law, and a hippopotamus for a master 
of ceremonies at the wedding that followed—pop !—fuzz !—bang !—like 
a bottle o’ ginger beer, before you could say Jack Robinson ! 


Well!—said poor Joe, as the wet nurse put a baby into his arms, within 
five minutes after his marriage; and, pushing a magnificent shell of the 
Tridacna gigas toward him, begging him to watch the cradle, or it would 
be the worse for him—Well ! if that’s the way you manage it down here, 
I don’t see what a fellow gains by running away from his own country— 
Ah! somebody’s singing, hey !— Wooed an married, an aw !—that’s Mrs. 
Junk, I'll bet you a sixpence—and I’ve got to stay here and mind the 
baby, hey ?—plague take the brat! if mermaids are mothers before the 
wedding’s over, all I have to say is—whew ! 

Well, sir,! and what have you to say? 

Nothin’ Mam! nothin’ at all, Mrs. Junk—not another word. 

Here’s a pretty kittle o’ fish! cries Mra. Joe Junk, when she sees the 
child. But we'll see !—and then she began to flourish about in the deep 
sea till the water was alla wash of foam, and the baby itself began to 
make a noise like soap suds in a gutter; and then, before Joe had time 
to say his soul was his own, she called ont for Strombus Pacificus! and 
Murex! and Cypreea-Caput-Serpientis! And lo! a pair of hideous mon- 
sters appeared all covered with horns; followed by the head of a rattle- 
snake, without any body to it—open mouthed—and all aiming at Joe. 

Joe took to his heels, and they after him—Strombus, Murex and Cy- 


| —you naughty man you! shant I father! help mother, help! 


| Ropes—old—halloo! 


I must and I will! 
He’s half 


I must and will have it! cried the dear little girl. 


crazy now, and this ’ll be the death of him! 

What on airth is the matter with you! screamed Joe, as he looked at 
the beautiful creature, and felt her tugging at the bottle—I wouldn’t 
have you touch it for the world! 

And why not? asked the Fisherman. 

Why not! You ought to be ashamed o’ yourself, old Yarr—old 
boys, where am [! who are you!—and 
howcame I here? Do you think I want her to make a beast of herself! 
—hip, hip, hurrah! There, now! and he flung the bottle through the 
window with all his strength, and heard it smash against the stone wall. 
There, now! there’s an end o’ the question; and, in short—if you are 
the Fisherman’s daughter—and he began to feel strangely about the 
head—lights, like stars, began shooting hither and thither over the sky, 
and a sound like the roaring of the sea—and the trampling of feet over 








| head—the creaking of timbers—and the rattling of cordage—began to 


overpower any other sound. But after a few moments, all this died 
away; and happening to find himself alone, he got up and dressed, and 
looked out o’ the window ; and the first thing he saw was the Fisherman’s 
daughter kneeling down by a spring of water as clear and bright as a 


| looking-glass—built round with huge rocks, and all overshadowed with 


trees that seemed to enjoy the stillness and the sunshine. 


What an escape I have had, to be sare! cried Joe; and if I aint most 
c nfoundedly out in my reckoning I have been bewitched—and that’s the 
gal that’s bewitched me. So here goes !—Fine words butter no pars- 
nips—and therefore ! 

Creeping stealthily toward her, and holding his breath, he had got near 
enough almost to lay his hand upon her shoulder, when chancing to look 
down into the clear spring he saw the reflection of two faces there—one 
a man’s—purple and bloated, as if with a fortnight’s debauch, and the 
other a young girl’s, peaceful and pleasant, as with inward, heartfelt, un- 
speakable joy. 

He faltered—stopped—and began to feel so ashamed of himself, that 
if she hadn’t happened to turn her head that moment, he would have 
stolen back to the house and crawled into bed and cried himself asleep. 
But when she turned and looked at him, with her sweet solemn eyes— 
and called to him in a voice like that of the sister he had lost before he 
took to the bottle—and when hé looked inte her face and saw the sun- 
shine playing there, he could hold out no longer! Down he dropped 
upon his knees at her side, and catching her hand to his mouth, began 
kissing and crying over it until the strange dress that she wore—a sort of 
sea-green watered silk—and the still stranger hair that rained in a tor- 
rent down her smooth shoulders, began to heave and rustle as with life, 
and for a moment had the appearance of a water-fall or a flowing wave 
—and then just as he had pulled her face toward him, and set his mouth 
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saw, what he took to be both feet entangled in her dress, which kept 
flopping about so wonderfully with a sort of serpent-like motion, it made 
him sea-sick—and so putting down his hand very slily to smooth the 
dress, and cover up the little feet, and arrange every thing for a comfort- 
able walk home—he found—goodness me! what d’ye think I found 
there! cried Joe, when he came to this part of the story. Why—if 
you'll believe me—instead of two little feet covered with a silken robe— 
I found the tail of a mermaid, splashing about in five and forty fathom 


~of sea-water ! 


Come, bear a hand, there! bear a hand, Joe Junk—if you're sober 
enough, cried the skipper. Tumble up, boys! tumble up—eight bells 
and arter, cried the mate! Where's Joe ?—got over his drunk yet ?— 
Little or more—we’d ben ashore! Joe knew the mate’s voice, and start- 
ing up and looking wildly about him, was not a little astonished to find 
all the crew alive—the very men whose bodies he had been wailing over 
at the bottom of the sea—and the ship holding on her way with every 
sail set, and the last bottle of rum aboard, lying on one side with the 
cork out. Oh-ho! cried he—as he rested for a moment on one elbow, 
before he sprang from his berth—oh-ho!—if there was a single drop 
left, hang me if I wouldn’t drink to old Yarr, and the Fisherman’s 
daughter! 





From the New Monthly Magazine. 


THE TOWER OF LAHNECK: 


A ROMANCE. 


BY T. HOOD. 





Amongst the many castled crags on the banks of the Rhine, one of 
the most picturesque is the ruin of Lahneck, perched on a conical rock, 
close to that beautiful little river the Lahn. The Castle itself is a ve- 
nerable fragment, with one lofty tower rising far above the rest of the 


building—a characteristic feature of a feudal stronghold—being in fact | caught a sample of the bright blue sky, and which, like samples in gen- 


the Observatory of the Rebber-Baron, whence he watched, not the mo- 
tions of the heavenly bodies, but the movements of such earthly ones as 
might afford him a booty, or threaten him with an assault. And truly, 
Lahneck is said to have been the residence of an order of Teutonic 
Knights —exactly matching in number the famous band of Thieves in 
the Arabian Tale. 

However, when the sun sets in a broad blaze behind the heights of 
Cabellen, and the fine ruin of Stolzenfels on the opposite banks of the 
Rhine, its last raya always linger on the lofty towers of Lahneck.— 
Many a time, while standing rod in hand on one or other of the brown 
recks which, narrowing to the channel of the river, form a small rapid, 
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to hers with a devo and passionate kiss—happening tu look down, he 


husband and her two children, had occupied for some weeks a tempo- 
rary home within the walls of Coblenz. It was in this city that a friend. 
ship had been formed between the German Girl and the fair Islander— 
the gentle pair-who were now treading so freely and fearlessly under 
the walls of a Castle where womanly beauty _might formerly have ven- 
tured as safely as the doe near the den of the lion. But those days are 
happily gone Lathe dominion of Brute Force is over—and the Wild 
Baron who doomed his victims to the treacherous abyss, has dropped 
into an Oubliette as dark and as deep as his own. 


At last the two ladies gained the summit of the mountain, and for 
some minutes stood still and silent, as if entranced by the beaaty of the 
scene before them. There are elevations at which the mind loses breath 
as well as the body—and pants too thickly with thought upon thought to 
find ready utterance. This was especially the case with the English 
woman, whose cheek flushed, while her eyes glistened with tears ; for 
the soul is touched by beauty, as well as melted by kindness, and here 
Nature was lavish of both—at once charming, cheering, and refreshing 
her with a magnificent prospect, the brightest of sunshine, and the 
balmiest air. Her companion, in the meantime, was almost as taciturn, 
merely uttering the names of the places—Ober-Lahnstein—Capellen— 
Sto!zenfels—Nieder-Lahnstein—St. John’s Church—to which she suc- 
cessively pointed with her little white finger. Following its direction, 
the other lady slowly turned round, till her eyes rested on the Castle 
itself, but she was too near to see the ruin to advantage, and her neck 
ached as she strained it to look up at the lofty tower which rose almost 
from her feet, Still she continued to gaze upward, till her indefinite 
thoughts grew into a wish that she could ascend to the top, and thence, 
as if suspended in air, enjoy an uninterrupted view of the whole 
horizon. It was with delightytherefore, that, on turning an angle of the 
wall, she discovered a low open arch which admitted her to the interior, 
where, after a little groping, she perceived a flight of stone steps, wind- 
ing, as far as the eye could trace, up the massy walls. 


The staircase, however, looked very dark, or rather dismal, after the 
bright sunshine she had just quitted, but the whim of the moment, the 
spirit of adventure and curiosity, induced her to proceed, although her 
companion, who was more phlegmatic, started several difficulties and 
doubts as to the practicability of the ascent. There were, however, no 


| obstacles to surmount beyond the gloom, some trifling heaps of rubbish, 
| and the fatigue of mounting so many gigantic steps. But this weari- 


ness was richly repaid, whenever through an occasional loophole she 


eral, appeared of a far more intense and keautiful color than any she 
had ever seen in the whole piece. No, never had heaven seemed so 
heavenly, or earth so lovely, or water so clear and pure, as through 
those narrow apertures—never had she seen any views so charming as 


| those exquisite snatches of landscape, framed by the massive masonry 
| into little cabinet pictures of a few inches square—so small, indeed, 


very favorable to the fisherman—many a time have I watched the rich | 
warm light burning beaconlike on the very summit of that solitary | 


tower, whilst all the river lay beneath in deepest shadow, save the 
golden circles that marked where a fish rose to the surface, or the 


that the two friends, pressed cheek to cheek, could only behold them 
with one eye apiece! The Englishwoman knew at least a dozen of 
such tableaux, to be seen through particular loopholes in certain angles 
of the walls of Coblenz—bat these “ pictures of the Lahneck gallery,’ 
as she termed them, transcended them all! Nevertheless it cost her a 
sigh to reflect how many forlern captives, languishing perhaps within 
those very walls, had been confined to such glimpses of the world with- 


| out—nay, whose every prospect on this side the grave had been framed 


ped its wing in the dusky water, like a gay friend breaking in on the | 


cloudy reveries of a moody mind. And as these natural lights faded 
away, the artificial ones of the village of Lahnstein began to twinkle— 
the glowing windows of Duquet’s hospitable pavilion, especially, throw- 
ing across the stream a series of dancing reflections that shone the 
brighter, for the sombre shadows of a massy cluster of acacias in the 
tavern-garden. Then the myriads of chafers, taking to wing filled the 


air with droning—whilst the lovely fireflies with their fairy lamps began | 
to flit across my homeward path, or hovered from osier to osier, along | 


the calm waterside. But a truce to these personal reminiscences. 
: it was on a fine afternoon, towards the close of May, 1830, that two 
ladies began slowly te climb the winding path which leads through a 


wild shrubbery to the ruined Castle of Lahneck. They were unaccom- | 


panied by any person of the other sex ; but such rambles are less penil- 


ous for unprotected females in that country than in our own—and they | 
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had enjoyed several similar excursions without accident or offence. At | castles, chapels, spires, towns, villages, vineyards, corn-fields, forests, 


any rate, to judge from their leisure steps, and the cheerful tone of their 
voices, they apprehended no more danger than might accrue to a gauze 


ora ribbon from an overhanging branch or a stray bramble. The 


steepness of the ascent forced them occasionally to halt to take breath, 


but they stopped quite as frequently to gather the wild flowers, and es- 
pecially the sweet valley lilies, there so abundant—to look up at the 
time-stained Ruin from a new pcint, @ to comment on the beauties of 
the scenery. 

The elder of the ladies spoke in English, to which her companion 
replied in the same language, but with a foreign accent and occasional 
idioms, that belonged to another tongue. In fact she was a native of 
Germany, whereas the other was one of those many. thousands of Bri- 
tish travellers whom the long peace, the steamboat, and the poetry of 
Byron had tempted to visit the “blue and arrowy” river. Both were 
young, handsome, and accomplished; but the Fraulein Von'B. was un- 
married; whilst Mrs. was a wife and*a mother, and with her 





- : . ; _ in stone, But such thoughts soon pass away from the minds of the 
bright coruscations made by the screaming swallow as it sportively dip- | 


young, the healthy, and the happy, and the next moment the fair moral- 
ist was challenging the echces to join with her in a favorite air. Now 


, and then indeed the song abruptly stopped, or the voice quavered on a 
| wrong note, as a fragment of mortar rattled down to the basement, or a 
_ disturbed bat rustled from its lurking place, or the air breathed through 
/ a erevice with a sound so like the human sigh, as to revive her melan- 


chely fancies. But these were transient terrors, and only gave rise to 
peals of light-hearted merriment, that were mocked by laughing voices 
from each angle of the walls. ' 

At last the toilsome ascent was safely accomplished, and the two 
friends stood together on the top of the tower, drawing a long, delicious 
breath of the fresh free air. For a time they were both dazzled to 
blindness by the sudden change from gloom to sunshine, as well as dizzy 
from the unaccustomed height; but these effects soon wore off, and the 
whole splengid panorama—variegated with mountains, valleys, rocks, 


and rivers, was revealed to the delighted sense. As the English woman 
had anticipated, her eye could now travel unimpeded round the entire 
horizon, which it did again and again and again, while her lips kept re- 
peating all the superlatives of admiration. 

«Tt is mine Faderland,” murmured the Gérman girl with a natural 
tone of triumph in the beauty of her native country. ‘ Speak—did J 
not well to persuade you to here, by little bits, and little bits, instead of 


; astop at Horeheim?” 


{ 
} 


“You did indeed, my dear Amanda. Such a noble prospect would 


| well repay a much longer walk.” 


‘* Look !—see—dere is Rhense—and de Marxberg’’—but the finger 


| was pointed in vain, for the eyes it would have guided continued to look 


; 
j 


in the opposite direction across the Lahn. 


“Ts it possible, from here,” inquired the Englishwoman, “to see 
Coblenz ?”’ 


Instead of answering this question, the German girl looked up archly 
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in the speaker’s face, and then smiling and nodding her head, said sli- 
ly, “ Ab, you do think of a somebody at home !’’ 

“1 was thinking of him indeed,” replied the other, “ and regretting 
that he is not at this moment by my side to enjoy—” 

She stopped shert—for at that instant a tremendous peal, as of the 
nearest thunder, shook the tower to its very foundation. The German 
shrieked, and the ever ready “ Ach Gott!”’ burst from her quivering 
lips; but the Englishwoman neither stirred nor spoke, though her cheek 
turned of the hue of death. Some minds are much more apprehensive 
than others, and hers was unusually quick inits conclusions—the thought 

ssed from cause to consequence with the rapidity of the voltaic spark. 
Ere the sound had done rumbling, she knew the nature of the calamity 
as distinctly as if an evil spirit had whispered it in her ear. Neverthe- 
less, an irresistible impulse, that dreadful attraction which draws us in 
spite of ourselves to look on what is horrible and approach to the very 
verge of danger, impelled her to seek the very sight she most feared to 
encounter. Her mind indeed recoiled, but her limbs, as by a volition 
superior to her own, dragged her to the brink of the abyss she had pro- 
phetically painted, where the reality presented itself with a startling 
reaemblance to the ideal picture. 

Yes, there yawned that dark chasm, unfathomable by the human eye, 
a great gulf fixed—perhaps eternally fixed—between herself and the 
earth, with all it contained of most dear and precious to the heart of a 
wife and a mother. Three—only the three uppermost steps of the gi- 
gantic staircase still remained in their place, and even these as she 
gazed at them suddenly plunged into the dreary void; and atter an in- 
terval which indicated the frightful depth they had f plumb, reached 
the bottom with a crash that was followed by a roll of hollow echoes 
from the subterranean vaults! 

As the sound ceased, the Englishwoman turned away with a gasp and 
a visible shudder from the horrid chasm. It was with the utmost diffi- 
culty that she had mastered a mechanical inclination to throw herself 
after the falling mass—an impulse very commonly induced by the unex- 

cted descent of a large body from our own level. But what had she 
gained? Perhaps but a more lingering and horrible fate—a little more 
time to break her heart in—so many more wretched hours to lament fur 
her lost treasures—her cheerful home—her married felicity—her mater- 
nal joys, and to look with unavailing yearnings towards Coblenz. But 
that sunny landscape had become intolerable; and she hastily closed her 
eyes and covered her face with her hands. Alas! she only beheld the 
more vividly the household images, and dear familiar faces that distract- 
ingly assuciated the happiness of the past with the misery of the present 
—for out of the very sweetness of her life came intenser bitterness, and 
from its brightest phases an extremer darkness, even as the smiling val- 
ley beneath her had changed into that of the Shadow of Death! The 
Destroyer had indeed assumed almost a visible presence, and like a poor 
trembling bird, conscious of the stooping falcon, the devoted victim sank 
down and cowtred on the hard, cold, rugged roof of the fatal Tower ! 

The German girl, in the meanwhile, had thrown herself on her knees, 

and with her neck at full stretch over the low parapet, looked eagerly 
from east to west for succor—but from the mill up the stream to the 
ferry down below, along the road on either side of the river, she could 
not descry a living object. Yes—no—yes—there was one on the moun- 
tain iteelf, moving among the brushwood, and even approaching the 
castle; closer he came—and closer yet, to the very base of thc Tower. 
But his search, whatever it was, tended earthwards, for he never look- 
ed up. 
“ fiere !—come !—gleich !—quick !” and the agitated speaker hurried- 
ly beckoned to her companion in misfortune—* we must make a ery both 
togeder, and so loud as we can,” and setting the example she raised her 
voice to its utmost pitch; but the air was so rarified that the sound 
seemed feeble even to herself. 

At any rate it did not reach the figure below—nor would a far louder 
alarm, for that figure was little Kranz, the deaf and dumb boy of Lahn- 
stein, who was gathering bunches of the valley-lilies for sale to the com- 

ny atthe inn. Accordingly after a desultory ramble round the ruins 
Re nded to the road and slowly proceeded along the waterside to- 
wards the ferry, where he disappeared. 

‘ . Lielx r Gott!” exclaimed the poor girl; ‘ it is too far te make one 
ear !” 

So saying she sprang to her feet, and with her white handkerchief 
kept waving signals of distress, till from sheer exhaustion her arms re- 
fused their office. But not one of those pleasure-parties so frequent on 
fine summer days in that favorite valley had visited the spot. There 
was a Kirch-Weih at Neundorf, down the Rhine, and the holiday-makers 
had all proceeded with their characteristic uniformity in that direction. 

 Dere is nobody at all,” said the German, dropping her arms and head 
in utter despondence, “ not one to see us!” 

“ And if there were,” added a hollow voice, “ what human help could 
avail us at this dreadful height?” 

_ The truth of this reflection was awfully apparent ; but who when life 
is at stake can resign hope, or its last tearful contingency, though frail 
as a spider's thread encumbered with dewdrcps ? 

German, in spite of her misgivings, resumed her watch; till after 
a long, weary, dreary hour, a solitary figure issued from a hut a little 
lower down on the opposite side of the Lahn, and stepping into a boat 
propelled it to the middle of the stream. It was one of the poor fisher- 


men who rented the water, and rowing directly to the rapid, he made a 
cast or two with his net, immediately within the reflectioa of the Castle. 








But he was too distant to hear the cry that appealed to him, and too 
much absorbed in the success or failure of his peculiar lottery to Jook 
aloft. Like the deaf and dumb boy he passed on—but in the opposite 
direction, and gradually disappeared. 

“Tt will never be seen!” ejaculated the German girl, again dropping 
her arm—a doubtful prophecy, however, for immediately afterwards the 
Rhenish steamboat crossed the mouth of the lesser river, and probably 
more than one telescope was pointed to the romantic ruin of Lahneck. 
But the distance was great, and even had it been less, the waving of @ 
white handkerchief would have been taken for a merry or a friendly sa- 
lute. 

In the meantime the steamboat passed out of sight behind the high 
ground; but the long streamer of smoke was still visible, like a day me- 
teor, swiftly flying along, and in a direction that made the English-wo- 
man stretch out her arms after the fleeting vapor as if it had been a thing 
sensible to human supplieation. 

“Tt is gone also!” exclaimed ber partner in misery. 
while my liebe mutter will see it come to Coblenz !” 

The Englishwoman groaned. 

“ It is my blame,'’ continued the other, in an agony of self-reproach, 

“it was my blame to come so wide—not one can tell where. Nobody 

shall seek at Lahneck—dey will think we are dropped int+ the Rhine. 

Yes—we must die both! We must die of famishment—and de corn- 

fields, and de vines is al! round one!”’ 

And thus hour passed after hour, still watching promises that budded 

and blossomed and withered—and still flowered again and again without 

fruition—till the shades of evening began to fall, and the prospect be- 

came in every sense darker and darker. 

Barge after barge had floated down the river, but the steersman had 

been intent on keeping his craft in the middle of the current in the mest 

difficult part of his navigation—the miller had passed along the road at 

the base of the mountain, but his thoughts were fixed on the home within 

his view—the female peasant drove her cows from the pasture—the 

truant children returned to the village, and the fisherman drifting down 

the stream, again landed, and after hanging his nets up to dry between 

the trees on the opposite meadows, re-entered hie hut. But none saw 

the signal, none heard the ery, or if they did it was supposed to be the 
shrill squeak of the bat. There was even company at the inn, for the 
windows of Duquet’s pavilion began to sparkle, but the enjoyments of 
the party had stopped short of the romantic and the picturesque—they 
were quaffing Rhein wein, and eating thick sour cream, sweetened with 
sugar, and flavored with cinnamon. 

“Tt is hard, mine friend,” sobbed the German, ‘‘not one thinks but 
for themselves.” 

“Tt is unjust,” might have retorted the wife and mother, ‘for Zthink 
of my husband and children, and they think of me.” 

Why else did her sobs so disturb the tranquil air, or wherefore did she 
paint her beloved Edward and her two fair-haired boys with their faces 
so distorted by grief? The present and the future—for time is nothing 
in such visions—were almost simultaneously before her, and the happy 
home of one moment was transfigured at the next instant into the house 
of mourning. The contrast was agonizing but unspeakable—one of those 
stupendous woes which stupify the soul, as when the body is not pierced 
with a single wou:d, but mortally crushed. She was not merely stricken 
but stunned. 

“ Mein Gott!” exclaimed the German girl, after a vain experiment on 
the passiveness of her companion, “why do you not speak someting— 
what shall we do?” 

“ Nothing,” answered a shuddering whisper, ‘“‘except—die!”’ 

A long pause ensued, during which the German girl more than once 
approached and looked down the pitch black orifice which had opened to 
the fallen stairs. Perhaps it looked less gloomy than by daylight in the 
full blaze of the sun,—perhaps she had read and adopted a melanchely, 
morbid tone of feeling toe common toGerman works, when they hear of 
a voluntary death, or perhaps the Diabolical Prompter was himself at 
hand with the desperate suggestion, fatal alike to body and to soul,—but 
the wretched creature drew nearer and nearer to the dangerous verge. 

Her purpose, however, was checked. Although the air was perfectly 
still, she heard a sudden rustle amongst, the ivy on that side of the Tow- 
er, which even while it made her start, had whispered a new hope in her 
ear. Was it possible that her signals had been observed—that her cries 
had been heard? And again the sound was audible, followed by a loud 
harsh cry, and a large owl, like a bird of ill omen, as it is, fluttered slow- 
ly over the heads of the devoted pair, and again it shrieked and flapped 
round them, as if to involve them in a magical circle, and then with a 
third and shriller screech sailed away like an evil spirit, in the direction 
of the Black Forest. 

Nor was that boding fowl without its sinister influence on human des- 
tiny. The disappointment it caused to the victim was mortal. It was 
the drop that overbrimmed her cup. 

“No,” she muttered, ‘dere is no more hopes. For myself I will not 
starve up here—I know my best friend, and will cast my troubles on the 
besom of my mother earth.” 

Absorbed in her own grief the Englishwoman did not at first compre- 
hend th» import of these words; but all at once their meaning dawned om 
her with a dreadful significance. It was, however, too late. Her eye 
caught a glimpse of the skirt of a garment, her ear detected a momenta- 


ry flutter—and she was alone on that terrible tower! 
* »* * * . + 
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And did she too perish? Alas! ask the peasants and the fishermen 
-who daily worked for their bread in that par Oh on its river; ask the 
ferryman who hourly passed to and fro, and the bargeman, who made 
the stream his thoroughfare, and they will tell you, one and all, that they 
beard nothing, for labor looks downward and forward, and roand about, 
but not upward. Nay,ask the angler himself, who withdrew his fly from 
circling eddies of the rapids to look at the last bearns of sunshine glow- 
ing on the lofty ruin—and he answers that he never saw living creature 
on its summit, except once, when the crow and the raven were hovering 
about the building, and a screaming eagle, although it had no nest there, 
was perched on the Tower of Lahneck. 
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New-Dork: 


SATURDAY, MARCH 19, 1842. 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Verily, the people of this country are becoming decidedly apathetic. 
But a little while since, and the merest trifle would cause a sensation 
€rom Maine to Mexico; now really important news falls upon a dull 
public ear; and the discussion of great national topics is as coolly con- 
ducted as the argumentation upon the merest trifle. For “ apathetic,” 
da the first sentence, perhaps “ rational’ would read better. Nothing is 
gained by heat, fury, and bluster; while the opposite course of coolness, 
kindness, and courtesy, is sure to bring mooted points to an issue more 
satisfactory to all parties, because more just to all, than could be effected 
by any angry dispute, or any appeal to arms. 

War! war! has been cried, as the shepherd boy shouted wolf! wolf! 
till the terrible monsyllable ceases to occasion any brustling up of the 
pugnacious, even; and as to the quietly disposed citizen, he hardly 
seads these bellicose demonstrations of a portion of the newspaper press, 
or if he read, reads only to be amused. The very idea of war has gone 
out of favor with the whole civilized world; and governments who are 
fondest of talking of it, have come to be regarded in the light in which 
we lock at a noisy bully in privite life. In itself repugnant to common 
sense, opposed to the lights of religion and civilization, causing infinite 
misery, and conferring no good, in the most successful case, commensu- 
rate with its cost—War is now regarded as an exploded and brutal custom 


_ of a sterner age, when potentates and princes were ¢he world, and the peo- 


ple were only their playthings. The Emperor Paul of Russia, who wished to 
catch the first man in Prussia, whom he could find, to try a gallows and 
exhibit its operation to gratify his infernal curiosity, was a fit represen- 


tative of the rulers of the times when War was fashionable and glorious, | 


and when a pretext only was needed—not an excuse, much less a rea- 
son, for the slaughtering of men for the amusement of their rulers. 
Under the light of the present century, when, as has been beautifully 


civilized government the People are represented, it requires more pains 
and persuasion to embreil two nations in a war, than it formerly required 
to keep them out. Napoleon Bonaparte was in one sense a benefactor 
of his race. He carried against the custom of war and fighting an un- 
intended series of arguments; for while pursuing the trade of blood, with 
a ferocity unexampled, he was furnishing a record of facts to demon- 
Strate.its utter absurdity, as well as its cruelty and wickedness. To 
borrow a mercantile phrase, the business was overdone in his hands; 
and the world has shown no disposition since to go into it again.— 
There never could have been more excellent chances for national quar- 
rels than have been continually occurring during the existence of the | 
present long peace. The newspapers have fought valiantly, and pre- 
dicted confidently, that War must certainly come, but all the war, 
among the civilized nations, for the last thirty years, has amounted to 
tittle more than ink-shed. We do not forget, in saying this, the Russian 
destruction of the Poles, the revolutions in France, the sanguinary strug- 
gle in Spain, or the battles in South America. These have not been 
general wars; and they therefore but strengthen our argument; for the 
world must be peaceably inclined when it fails io go into universal 
slaughter with such provocations to it as were found in almost the least 
of the petty wars of the last thirty years. 

But while the people of civilized nations have kept their rulers out of 
broils affecting the peace and comfort of the great body of the enlighten- 


ee 


i : . . lea} a -h a trial with more absolute 
said, the Idea of the Age is benevolence and charity, and when, in every | America; and none can come out of suc 
| 


ed world, it is painful to be compelled to acknowledge that the thirst for 
plunder and rapine has been slaked at distant points. The course of 
France in Africa, and of the allied powers in the Mediterranean ; but, 
more particularly the wholesale and cruel murder and robbery of the 
Chinese by the British, have taken rank in atrocity with the conduct of 
Russia teward Poland and Circassia. Of the Muscovites such things 
are to be expected. Charles X. who began the Algerine war, to turn 
attention from his own misgovernment, was but pursuing the system of 
the ancient Regime. But that England, claiming super-eminence in 
arts and philanthropy, should look on so coolly and see its ministry car- 
rying on so unholy a war as that against China, is, we confess, past our 
comprehension. 

While, however, old and uncharitable prejudices against the heathen 
may make the people of England tolerate the Chinese War; and while 
the prospects of commercial gain may even lead a mercenary portion af 
the English to blind their eyes to its iniquities, and extol its “ glories 
in the exploded cant of other eras; it is an undeniable fact that any 
war with an European power, or with this country, would be to the last 
degree unpopular with the sensible and sound subjects of her Britannic 
Majesty. And as her government must depend upon this very class for 
support against enemies abroad, and against the clamors and struggles 
of the starving at home, we regard the chances of a war with England 
as among the most improbable. Notwithstanding the apparently threat 
ening aspect of some of our relations with England, we do not believe 
that war can grow out of them. Concessions are necessary to avert 
this, it is trae; and concessions will be made on both sides. ' 

Bound to each other by so many pleasant and so many intricate tes, 
as the two countries are, war between them, if these considerations 
were once set aside, would have the character of a civil war—of all 
others, notwithstanding the apparent contradictiun in terms, the most 
cruel. Neither nation has anything to gain by such a contest which 
cannot be better gained by negociation, or adjusted by mediation. 
The question then comes up, which has the most to lose _ 
If the Canadian Provinces are counted any thing worth, to Great Bri- 
tain; if the support of her artizans and manufacturers, and the salvation 
of her starving poor are desirable; if the conciliation of her people, 
driven into disaffection by want, is necessary to the security of her go 
vernment; if peace with the continent of Europe, is preferable to the 
war which must follow an outbreak between two of the leading nations 
of the earth; and if an experiment which may hazard that supremacy 
which England claims is to be avoided—then will not Great Britain 

force a war upon this country. 


It is a fact which needs no demonstration to an American reader, that 
| of all countries in the world, even taking into account all its disadvan- 
tages of unpreparedness, and others of every name or nature, no country 
can better support a war, and a long war, than the United States ot 
| 


gain, to set off against its losses. It is wo:thy of memory too, 
that while the subject of a war is pending in the newspapers, Eng- 
lish emigrants, by ship-loads, are coming to this country, as to the 
land of their adoption. Follow out the thoughts suggested by this 
fact, and you will not find in them any argument in favor of the pro- 
bable success of England in such a contest as some few Englishmen 
and Americans affect to desire, though God knows the intelligent of 
either nation are far enough from it. Closer union, self-dependence, 
developement of our national, natural, and industrial resoarces, the 
close of all regal sway on this continent, and the vindication of the re- 
publican principle, are certainly great goods and greatly to be desired. 
But, in peace they are coming to us, and we desire the rupture of no fra- 
ternal relations, the re-embitterment of no national prejudices, and the 
murder of none of the human race to bring about that which may come 
without war, and which WILL coME with or without it. 


As we have ever said, we repeat—war with England is almost among 
impossibilities. All that in honor they can do to avert it, both nations 
should do. Let us trust that America will leave no honorable pacific 
step untried; but let us never forget that all peaceable means failing, 
we are able to cope in war with any government enearth; and that while 
justice and truth are on our side, victory is certain. 

So much we have said by way of index to the news of the week. Ac- 
cording to custom, something must be spoken in this our gossip, of the 
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contents of the paper. The arrival of the Acadia, with the Caledonia | 
mails, has put us in possession of the February British Magazines, as | 
will be discovered from the liberal extracts. From the abundance of | 
this matter, we have been induced to suspend “‘ The Commissioner,” and 
Jack Hinton, and shall resume them when our stock of Magazine mat- 
ter is disposed of. Several favors of correspondents, and among others 
a letter from Mr. Cooper, are postponed for the same reason. 

Our merry friend Tom Stapleton is drawing his story to a close, and 
a few more numbers will complete it. We have on file another story by 
Mr. Neal; and the translation of a modern French Novel, illustrated, | 
the publication of which will be immediately commenced. “ Little Joe 
Junk,” we presume, has joined the “Total Abstinents,” or if he has 
not, should forthwith. 

Bulwer’s new Novel “ Zanoni; or, the Secret Order,”’ which it 
was confidently expected would come out by this arrival, has not yet. 
been received. 

The weather, after some very absurd attempts of old Winter to as- 
sume the sway which he forgot to assert in the proper season, has settled 
down, almost, into very mild and Springlike behaviour. Some fears are 
exprossed that vegetation, drawn out by the unwonted mildness of Feb- 
ruary, has suffered by the last efforts of Winter; but as we do not hap- 
pen to recollect any Spring during which the croakers did not pro- 
mise all sorts of bad luck to the coming fruits and crops, we shall post- 
pone weeping the absence of peaches, until the season for them arrives ; 
and the same providence of their tears is respectfully recommended to 
all our readers. 

—— 


NEWS FROM CHINA AND INDIA. 


By the arrival of the Venice, Captain Perrett, at this port, we have 
news from Canton to the 17th of November, three to five days later 
than the intelligence received by the overland mail, and steamer. The 
British have retaken and occupied Tinghae, the principal port on the 
island of Chusan. The have also taken the cities of Chinhae and Ningpo. 
Chusaa, or rather Tinghae was retaken on the first of October, the 
Chinese losing about 1500 men before the battery was silenced They | 
then retreated to a small hill, and on the second, made so obstinate a | 
resistance that the bayonet and spear were often crossed in the assault ; | 
and one instance is related where a Chinese soldier transfixed his oppo- 
nent with a spear, after he had received a bayonet in his own body. It | 
is nonsense to call such people cowards. Their resolute defence of their | 
homes and government, their dogged resolution, and indomitable courage, 
against the fearful odds presented by British science, are deserving of all | 
praise. | 

After examining the island of Chusan, and making themselves sure of | 
its occupation, the British next moved up the Yellow River, or Hoang | 
Ho, at the mouth of which Chusan is situated. They proceeded on the 
10th to bombard Chinhae, and here again about two thousand Chinese | 
lives were sacrificed. Several officers of the Chinese army fell also, 
and some high in rank committed suicide. The defences of Chinhae 
had been deemed sufficient to protect Ningpo, which is only a few miles | 
farther up, on the same side of the river. Chinhae taken, no defence of 
Ningpo had been prepared, and the British forces took possession almost 
without meeting resistance, on the 13th of October. From thence it was 
supposed they would proceed to Pekin; but not until the following : 
spring, as the’season was too far advanced to prosecute the war. . 

At Ningpo, beside other plunder, it is “said that the British freeboot- | 
ers found in the public treasuries and private houses about a million of | 
dollars in the coin of the country; and that they demand a black mail of | 
only about $8,000,000 to release the city, and forbear an attack on the 
other towns of the province. The river at Ningpo, say the English ac- 
counts, is very beautiful, “soon, we trust to be lined with English | 
wharves.” Contracts for coal have been made at Hong-kong, the minis- 
try having determined to keep possession, notwithstanding the sickly- 
ness of the climate. The country trade with Formosa is to be interrupt | 
ed; that with Canton and Whampoa to be let alone, as the English are 
there interested. 

Things remained at Canton as at last advices; and no intelligence of | 
importance came from Pekin. Expectations are said to be entertained | 
that some overtures will be made from the Chinese Government. The 
trouble of the poor Chinese is increased by the fact that the Yellow 
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River has overflowed its banks, and done immense mischief in the in- 
terior. 

Wherever the British arms have so far penetrated, they have found 2 
highly cultivated, beautiful, and till their arrival, peaceful country ; 
among its swarms of industrious and peaceful inhabitants, thousands 
have been butchered ; and the subjugation of the whole country appears 
to be seriously entertained by some of the English newspaper writers, 
who are too much engaged in reforming theoretical wrongs, accompanied 
with ease to the sufferers, in other countries, to understand the enormity 
of their own national injustice. 

From India it is stated that a rebellion of the Ghilzies in Cabul has 
been productive of serious loss to her majesty’s forces, and, it is feared, 
is but the commencement of a new series of bloody wars in Afghanistan. 
Sir Alexander Burnes, his brother Lieut. C. Burnes, and Lieut. Broad- 
foot, of the European Regiment, were massacred, and another officer, 
Lieut. Stuart, of the Engineers, cut down, in the presence of Shah Soo- 
jah himself. The Burmese were, fortunately, perfectly quiet. Thara- 
waddie was still at Rangoon, and apparently little disposed for war. 
The monstrous rapacity of the English government in wresting tract 
after tract from the people of the East, will, by and by, bring its own 
retribution. 

———i 

Fussy Ipeas or “Responsiaitery.’—We received the other day 
a note which the writer wished us to put forth “ editorially,” because he 
does not wish to be “drawn into personalities.” That is to say—he 
desires to give a well-known gentleman a dressing down, and declining 
himself to be an actor in the fray, obligingly offers us the privilege of 
doing on his account, what he declines to do for himself. Under ordi- 
nary circumstances, we should consider this application a gross insult ; 
but in this case it is not, we are sure, intended as such, though the in- 
evitable translation of the application is— 

“ My dear Mr. Editor: Be kind enough to do my dirty work for me, 
as I think I have more character to lose than an editor canhave. You 
are such blackguard gentlemen as a class, that you can afford to daub 
yourselves with mud as well as not. 

Yours very truly, Sxooxs. 

We should not perhaps allude to this, but that it is a specimen of a 
custom a great deal too prevalent in this community. We editors have, 
we humbly trust, souls to save, and generally some little personal charac- 
ter and sensitiveness that is worth caring for. As for forfeiting these to 
oblige friend, “patron,” subscriber, reader, or public, one or all, individ- 
ual or aggregate, other editors may do as they please. The editors 
of the Jonathan will see Mr. Public, or any individual of his large 
family 





“ Copy, sir !” 
‘“* There you have it.”’ 
Snigudiaatittiiaialne 
Hocan the “Caroline” man, arrested at Lockport, and discharged 
under a flaw in the warrant, is safe in Canada. He was taken by his 
friends to 2 tavern, kept till two o’clock the next morning, and then for- 
warded in haste and safety. 
ad ee ae 
Lorp AsHsuRTON.—Official notice has been received by the British 
consul, of Lord Ashburton’s departure in the Warspite, for this port. 
— 
* More Inptan Merpers.—The house of Mr. Richard Tillis, Co- 
lumbia county, Georgia, was attacked on the 15th February, in his ab- 
sence, by a party of Indians. Mrs. Tillis and one of her children were 
killed instantly, a young lady and two children were mortally wounded. 
The only person who escaped unharmed, was an infant three weeks old. 
The work was done with arrows. 
— 


> “ Suspense” is respectfully informed that the whole of the tale of 


_ which he speaks has been published in the folio Jonathan—not in the 
Quarto; and that it was thence transferred to the Dellar Magazine ; the 


whole matter of which publication is distinct from the Quarto. ~ 
: ee 


1 Where there were 1500 distilleries in Pennsylvania there are 
now only fifteen. 
— 
K> Hale’s Foreign Letter Office has been removed to the Courier 
and Enquirer Building; on the same floor with the Counting Room of 
that paper—a most convenient arrangement. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 
TWENTY-SIX DAYS LATER. 
A thrill of joy was sent through the community om Saturday morning 
last, by the news of the safety of the Caledonia steamship. All other 
subjects seemed to be, by universal consent, postponed, ts give place to 


congratulations on this subject ; and the highly important news contained 


in the files of foreign papers was for the moment overlooked. The safety 
of the steamship was indeed the most gratifying intelligence which could 
have been offered to the news-seeking public: 

The Caledonia left Liverpool on her regular day, the 4th of February, 
with a large number of passengers. For three days the weather and 
progress of the vessel were all that could be desired, but on the fourth 
day out, the wind chopped round, and increased to a gale from the West- 
ward. Qn the fifth day out the fore starboard bulwarks and ice-house 
were carried away, the ferecabin filled with water, the passengers 
washed out—the bedding saturated—and the radder sprung! Part of 
the after bulwarks, and the iron rail on the taffrail were twisted off—the 
wheel house damaged, and the larboard paddlebox partially stove in. 
In this dilemma, the ship was navigated by her sails, while they tried to 
secure the rudder with chains and bolts. The storm raged with fearful 
violence on the 11th of February, the sixth day out, and at six o'clock 
on the evening of that day, the Captain and officers decided upon re- 
turning, and putting into Cork for repairs—the rudder being completely 
twisted and useless, and the sea running very high. 

The Caledonia was six days in returning to Liverpool, reaching that 
port on the night of the 17th; and on the 19th the Acadia took her pas- 
sengers and mails, and sailed for Halifax, arriving at that port on the 
night of Monday the 7th instant—a passage of about fifteen days, during 
which continual gales were experienced ; and much ice was seen on the 
Banks. In going into Halifax on the night of the 5th, the Acadia met 
the Unicorn going out on her passage to Liverpool. That vessel imme- 
diately turned back ; and the Acadia immediately returned to England 
with the passengers and mails which had been put on board the Unicorn. 
The latter vessel was then despatched to Boston. 

The British Parliament was opened by the Queen in person on the 3d 
of February. The following was her majesty’s speech on the occasion: 


; THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. 
ii ‘My Lords and Gentlemen, 
_ * cannot meet you in parliament assembled without making a pub- 
petbecprsbey son of my gratitude to Almighty God on cuunien of the 
y of the Prince, my son—an event which has completed the measure 
of my domestic happiness, and has been hailed with every demonstration 


o ew to my person and government by my faithful 


“ SS ‘ are : : r 
Tam confident that you will participate in the satisfaction which 


nae derived from the presence in this country of my good brother and 
ally the King of Prussia, who, at my request, undertook, in person, the 
o noe of sponsor at the christening of the Prince of Wales. 
sia I receive from all Princes and States the continued assurances of 
eo desire to maintain the most friendly relations with this 
; ae with great satisfaction I inform you that I have concluded with 
t - mperor of Austria, the King of the French, the King of Prussia, 
= the Emperor of Russia, a treaty for the effectual suppression of the 
slave trade, which, when the ratifications shall have been exchanged, 


- will be communicated to Parliament. 


ae shall also be laid before you a treaty which I have concluded 
wit the same powers, together with the Sultan, having for its object the 
security of the Turkish Empire, and the maintenance of the general 
rr one 5 
“ The restoration of my diplomatic and friendly intercourse with the 
oe of Teheran has been followed by the completion of a commercial 
= -aty with the King of Persia, which I have directed to be laid before 
" “T am engaged in negotiations with several powers, which, I trust, 
y leading to conventions founded on the just principle of mutual ad- 
vantage, may extend to the trade and commerce of the country. 
. I regret that I am not able to announce to you the re-establishment 
Peaceful relations with the government of China. 
uniform success which has attended the hostile operations di- 
against that Power, and my confidence in the skill and gal- 
lantry of my Naval and Military Forces, encourage the hope on my part 
that our differences with the Government of China will be brought to an 
early termination, and ercial relations with that country placed 
on a satisfactory basis. : 
“* Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 
“The estimates for the year have been prepared, and will be laid 
before you. 


“T rely, with entire confidence, on your disposition, while you enforce 
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the principles of a wise economy, to make that provision tor the service 
of the country which the public exigencies require. 
“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“T recommend to your immediate attention the state of the Finances 
and of the Expenditures of the country. 

“You will have seen with regret that, for several years past, the an- 
nual income has been inadequate to bear the public charges; and I feel 
confident that, fully sensible of the evil which must result from a conti- 
nued deficiency of this nature during peace, you will carefully consider 
the best means of averting it. 

“T recommend also to your consideration the state of the laws which 
affect the importation of corn and of other articles, the produce of fo- 
reign countries. 

“ Measures will be submitted for your consideration for the amend- 
ment of the Law of Bankrupt y, and for the improvement of the juris- 
diction exercised by the Ecclesiastical Courts in England and Wales. 

“Tt will also be desirable that you should consider, with a view to 
their revision, the laws which regulate the regisgration of electors of 
members to serve in Parliament. 

“T have observed with deep regret the continued distress inthe manu- 
facturing districts of the country. The sufferings and privations which 
have resulted from it have been borne with exemplary patience and for- 
titude. 

‘* [ feel assured that your deliberations on the various important mat- 
ters which will occupy your attention, will be directed by a comprehen- 
sive regard for the interests and permanent welfare of all classes of my 
subjects, and I fervently pray that they may tend in their result to im- 
prove the national resources, and to encourage the industry and promote 
the happiness of my people.” 

At the conclusion of the Speech her Majesty withdrew from the 
House, and retired amid the cheers of the assembled thougands to Buck 
ingham Palace. 

An important statement was made in the House of Lords, on the 
14th of February, in relation to one of the topics of dispute between 
this country and England. Lord Brougham brought before the Peers, 
the case of the Creole, by a motion for inquiry, and by propounding 
questions in relation to the matter, and the unanimity of the opinions 


of the law advisers ef the ministry is worthy of remark. After Lord 
Brougham had taken his seat,— 


In reply to his questions, the Earl of Aberdeen informed the house 
that eemmunications had taken place between the Governor of the Ba 
ham her majesty’s government on the subject. Her majesty’s 
gove nt had given the subject their most anxious attention, and had 
satisfied themselves that there is no existing authority for bringing the 
negroes of the Creole to trial for mutiny and murder, still less for de- 
livering them up or detaining them in custody. The Secretary for 
the Colonies, Lord Stanley, had therefore sent out instructions for their 
release. 

Lord Denman gave his opinion that there was no law, authority, or 
machinery existing, by which the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
could deliver up these men toa foreign power, after taking refuge in our 
dominions; and he declared, on the authority of the most eminent law- 
yers, that the Secretary of State so delivering up such men to a foreign 
state, would be liable to the danger of an action of damages’for false 
imprisonment, and the still more awful danger of putting a person upon 
his trial ina case where the penalty was death. It was very clear that 
an alien, seized in this country for an alleged crime committed in a fo- 
reign country, might resist his apprehension with force, and if the resist- 
ance cost him his life, the seizing party might be arrested for murder, 
and, if found guilty, executed. It was desirable that un international ju 
risdiction should be established by treaty; but the existence of the slave 
trade stood in the way. 

Lord Campbell, Lord Cattenham, and the Lord Chancellor, concurred 
in Lord Denman’s statemant of the law. 

Lord Brougham stated that Lords Wynford and Abinger had autho- 
rised him to express their assent to the same opinion. 

Lord Brougham then withdrew his motion, and the house adjourned. 
#On the 9th instant, Sir Robert Peel brought forward his proposition 
for an amendment of the corn laws. His proposition retains the sliding 
scale of duties, but diminishes the rates of duty about 6s. the quarter, 
while the average price is 52s. and under; 15 to 16s. while it ia be- 
tween 52s. and 55s.; 14s. 8d., while it is between 55s. and @7s.; 12s. 
8d when it is over 68 and under 69s. ; 8s. 8d. when it is over 69 and 
under 70s.; 6s. 8d. when it is over 70s. and under 71s.; 3s. 8d. when 
it is over 71s. and under 72s.; Sd. when it is over 72s. and under 73s. ; 
and leaves it at its present rate of 1s. when the price is 73s. and up- 
wards. 

The new sliding scale leaves the duty ranging from 208 to 103 per 
quarter, when the price of wheat is under 62s. After three days of 
eloquent debate an amendment was moved that the original preposition 
be stricken out; and instead thereof that a declaration be inserted that 
the measure proposed by her Majesty’s Government is liable to the 
same objections as the present system. On a division there appeared 
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for the original motion 349; for the amendment 229—majority in favor 
of ministers 223. 

It is impossible to say what real effect on the nation this decision 
caused. The opponents of the corn laws were the more clamorous; and 
Sir Robert Peel was honored with effigy burnings in all directions. In 
Derby, Rochdale, Leicester, Hanley, and other towns, this rather equi- 
vocal honor ‘was paid the Minister. 

In Manchester a requisition for a public meeting was presented to 
the mayor, signed by 1086 individuals and firms, comprising a great 
number of the principal merchants, manufacturers, and bankers. The 
most remarkable feature in the subsequent transactions was, that the 
requisitionists, after mature deliberation, agreed to unite agitation for 
the extension of the suffrage with agitation for the repeal of the corn 
laws. They cordially united with a deputation of the working classes, 
and a vast assembly, including some of the most opulent men in Man- 
chester, agreed to resolutions demanding the total and unconditional 
repeal of the corn laws, the extension of the suffrage to all males of 
full age, of sound mind, and unstained by crime, and the ballot, and ex- 


eso their total want of confidence in the government and the 
ouse of Commons as at present constituted. A very general determi- 
nation not to pay taxes until their demands were granted, was also ex- 
pressed. In Salford, also, a public meeting was held, with similar 
results, including a resolution not to hold any paper money, but to ex- 
change for specie. 

The “triumph of the Ministry” does not appear to have produced any 
permanent or remarkable effect upon the funds, the advance of about 
half per cent. being all that is claimed by the friends of the change.— 
Even the Times speaks of the vote as “ not committing any individual 
in favor of a sliding scale over a fixed duty ;” and says that it shows 
that the House merely prefers Sir Robert Peel’s plan to the present 
Jaw, and that “it dues not recognise the wisdom of refusing to move 
forward, because the first step will not finish the journey.” 

The Duke of Buckingham, who was considered the champicn of the 
landed interest in the ministry, has resigned. The opposition papers 
speak of the resignation as compelled by Sir Robert Peel’s measure, and 
say “ This is the first application of the sliding scale—one of the most 
important members has slid out of the United Cabinet.” It is certain, 
however, notwithstanding the commotion it produces, that Sir Robert's 
measure will be adopted. 

The christening of the Prince of Wales took place on the 25th of Ja- 
nuary, in St. George’s Chapel, with all the pomp and ceremony which 


Edward, a conjunction of baptismals which will become as com- 
mon among the maies in the British realms as Victoria now is among 
the females. 


Prince Albert has been invested with every order in the United 


Kingdoms, a quantity of formal honor not enjoyed by any other living | 


man. 


Some of the leading English presses are doubting the position assumed 
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StRaNGE Proceepinc.—We have ever looked at the Park Theatre 
as preserving somewhat too much, if any fault were to be found, of the 
dignity of the oldest house—but this has been a ground of complaint 
which was hardly worthy of exception or of regret; a very good and 
praiseworthy fault, so te speak. It has. made the theatre respectable in 
the eyes of the public; and has supported the “ conservative” in the 
drama, while other establishments were sinking the profession beneath 
Madam Jarley’s Exhibition, the only genuine Jarley, or Colt done in 
wax. But on Monday of this week, great was our surprise to find 
posted about town flaring yellow bills, which needed only a negro cut 
upon them, to bear the entire character of the negro jumper’s appeal 
to his friends, for a benefit at the circus. And we were farther as- 
tonished to notice that this ridiculous proceeding was the work of a 
man who considers his own stand in the literary world a high one; and 
who should therefore be held accountable for such sacrifices of his dig- 
nity to a Jim-a-long-Josy exhibition of printers’ ink and yellow paper. 

Mr. Benjamin’s whole manner of proceeding in this matter has been 
very much to his discredit. If he has made money by it, that may be 
some consolation for the loss of self-respect of which any man with a 
soul must be conscious, after begging support and dollars from the pul- 
lic in a more humiliating mode than was ever thought of by a Punch 
and Judy exhibition. We did think of transferring a copy of the post 
bill to which we allude, to this paper, as a specimen of the modern cu- 
riosity in Literature,t but as the gentleman no doubt fervently desires 
that no record be kept of his hat-in-hand “do remember the boots your 
honor” demonstration, we forbear. But we do beseech him hereafter to 
say no word more of the dignity of the Press, or of the dignity of the 
Stage. From the permitter of such a proceeding as this, any remarks of 
that description will come hereafter with avery bad grace indeed. The 
impudent claims made for the piece by the writer are bad enough; but 
this hand bill business would have shamed Bajazet Gag, or made Crum- 
miles blush. 

— wie 


Process1on.—On the 5th of April next the Washingtonians of this 


and other cities turn out and march in procession, to celebrate the an- 
_ niversary of the formation of these Associations. It is presumed that 


by the Ministry, in relation to the “ right of search,” and strongly de- | 


fending the American view of the question. 
pectation, has declined to ratify the treaty in relation to this reciprocal 
right of search for slavers; but whether the refusal is permanent and 
final, or is only made to settle some diplomatic quibble, does nut ap- 
pear. 2 


France, contrary to all ex- | 


The ministry had carried in the French Chamber of Deputies, their | 
reply to the Royal Speech by a majority of forty one; an event entirely 


unexpected; and attributable, it is said to the brilliant talents of M. 
Guizot. 

The French newspapers are generally decided against the ratification 
of the treaty of the five powers, conferring a mutual right of search. 
Several of the editors and publishers have been prosecuted, convicted, 
and sentenced to penalties for libels on the government, and some of the 
leading editors had framed and published an address. remenstrating 
against the hardships to which their profession is subjected by the law 
of libel. 

Itis said that the demand of the British Government on Cuba, in re- 
lation to slavery hastaken a milder turn. It ceases to desire that all the 
slaves imported since 1820 shall be emancipated, but desires that the 
trade shall cease. 

oe 

Ternisce Mortatity.—On board one of the English emigrant ships 
for New South Wales, arrived at the Cape of Good Hope, fifty-seven 
children, under six years old, had died during the passage. 


they will muster in this city alone, an army of ten thousand men.— 


| Average these ten thousand at one drink and a half a day, and it is fif- 
had been previously determined upon. The name given was Albert | 


teen thousand daily. Multiply by the days in a year, and it gives you 
five millions, four hundred wud seventy drinks ; average the money paid 
per glass at four cents, and you have an annual stoppage of supplies to 
Bacchus of $228,800. It is no wonder that distilleries are stopping. 
This estimate is below, rather than above the mark. 

—— ne 

(> The Navigation of the Western Lakes, depending on the will of 
no board of Canal Commissioners, was opened on the 10th March, by 
the departure of a steamer from Buffalo for Detroit. 

——— 

Dotty’s Last.—The conversation being upon the subject of an in- 
sult, Bob Short said: “If any one treated me in that manner, I would 
knock him down, were it in church.” “Qh,” said Dolly, “that would 
be making a chap ill !” 

———— 


Latix Grammar, BY Proressor Antuon, Part II. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 


This is a continuation of—or, perhaps we should say supplement to, 
a former work, the other relating to the construction of words—to termi- 
nation and inflexion ;—this to the governance and collocation of parts of 
speech, and the formation of sentences and style.. We are advisedly of 
opinion that there is no school syntax of the Latin language in existence 
which could endure comparison, even for a moment, with this excellent 
little book. Learners and teachers, too, by-the-way, are marvellously 
indebted to Professor Anthon now-a-days, as we were forcibly convinced 
when we compared his clear, terse, accurate, intelligible rules, with the 
diffuse, confused, obscure, and obsolete method of the old grammarians. 
The composition of the Latin language is one of the grand—perhaps we 
should say the grand test of scholarship; it is of vast utility to one who 
would form a terse, vigerous, and polished style of English, and as such 


should be cultivated.universally. There is certainly no book, of which 


we are aware, by which it is so easy to acquire that facility of which we 
speak, as by this admirable text-book. 


—. 
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Psycno.ocy, or Elements of New System of Mental Philosophy, on 


the Basis of Consciovsness and Common Sense. Desi for | 
Colleges and Academies. By S. S. Schmucker, D. D., Professor of 
Christian Theclogy, in the Theological Seminary, Gettysburg. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 


The method by which the author prepared himself for this work, has 
something in it to recommend the book above all other elementary | 
treatises extant. It is well understood that no mere theorist in divinity, 
law, medicine, or any other profession is qualified to teach: that is to | 
say, that no compilation written by an unpractised neophyte in divinity, | 

} 

| 








law, or medicine, can contain any thing new or striking; but is on the 
contrary liable to preserve all old errors, which the lack of experience 
or the part of such a writer would lead him blindly to revere, and 
bigotedly to follow. The works of experienced men, able to add their | 
own experience to the knowledge acquired from reading, are, on the 
contrary very valuable. 

There is no reason why mental philosophy should not require the | 
same experience. - To make it more than an absolutely abstract theory, 
experience and observation in the writer are unnecessary. Such was 
the reasonable conclusion of the writer of this volume—a conclusion to | 
which he arrived years ago, and upon which he has acted. Thoroughly | 
grounded in acquaintance with the standard works upon the subject, 
for ten years he did not open a book treating upon it. That period he 
devoted to the study of his own mental phenomena; forgetting as near- 
ly as possible the mere dogmas of the schools. The result is before us 
in this volume prepared “on the basis of consciousness and common 
sense;”’ and we take pleasure in heartily recommending it to that ex- 





amination, which must ensure to it wide adoption as a text and class- 
book. 


THE CLIMATE OF THE Usitep States, AND its Enpemic INFiv- 
ences. By Samuel Forry,M. D. New York: Langleys. 


This volume is one of immense value to the medical world, and every | 
person whese statistical or philosophical turn of mind leads him to the | 


| 


investigation of such subjects. It is the production of such volumes as | 
these which gives a character fo the literature and science of a conntry ; | 
and the fidelity with which the work is executed, is vouched for by the 
author’s former labors and by the testimony of those best qualified to | 
judge. The facts and data, physical and medical, are drawn from ap- | 
proved sources; and the work is chiefly based upon the ‘“‘ Army Meteo- | 
rological Register,” and the “ Statistical Report of the Sickness and 
Mortality in the Army of the United States, embracing a period of 
Twenty Years,” two volumes of 500 pages each, which were collated by 
the author of the present volume, under the direction of the Chief of the 
Medical Department of the Army. It is impossible, in the reosonable | 
limits of a notice, to give any idea of the contents, interest, and value of 
this work; and we refer the curious reader to the book itself. 
—— . 

AproinTMents.—John Lorimer Graham, Esq., has been appointed 
and confirmed Post Master of this city. Several other minor appoint- 
ments have been made and confirmed; and among the rest the follow- | 
ing consuls : 

John F. Maullowny, of Pennsylvania, for the Empire of Morocco. 


Samuel Haight, of New York, for the port of Antwerp, in the place of | 
Thomas H. Barker, resigned. F. M. Dimond, of Rhode Island, for | 


the port of Vera Cruz, in the place of Thomas Poiney, resigned. John | 
E. Wood, of North Carolina, for the Island of Martinique. Thomas 
Carlile, of New York, for the port of San Francisco, in California. 
William R. Hayes, of Vermont, for the Island of Barbadoes. John B. 
Williams, of Massachusetts, for the Bay of Islands, in New Zealand, in 
the place of James R. Clenden, resigned. 


--——e | 

Expios.on and Loss or Lire.—The steamboat North Star blew | 
up near Tuscaloosa, Ala., on the 25th February, killing eighteen per- 
sons, among whom were Col. C. D. Conner of Marengo, and Mr. Tan- 
nahill, of Tuscaloosa county, both of the engineers, one of the pilots, the 
barkeeper, and several of the hands. 


a 
KS In the Board of Aldermen this week a report was adopted in fa- , 
vor of dividing the city into three distinct fire districts, and of putting a 
bell on the Halls of Justice. 
—— i 
{> The Philadelphia Banks, after some delay, have partially re- 
sumed, under the act which has become a law. 
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| wout, he was still retained in office. 
between Mr. Wise, and Mr. Clarke of this State. 


| tion, could now scarcely be heard, was accused of arrogance in his man- 


| Quite a deal was also said about party splits, &c. &c. On Saturday, 


| bills were passed, and several resolutions, including one directing inqui- 


| rise to debate they were laid over, not soon again to be reached. Peti- 


| laughter, declaring that John Quincy Adams did not incur or deserve 
| censure for presenting the Haverhill petition; that Mr. Wise has justly 


_ bating that subject, which could be of no public utility; that Mr. Mar- 


| shall, in endeavoring te inculcate the doctrine that the people have no 
| right to petition for what Congress cannot grant, has incurred the cen 


, and that Messrs. Wise, Marshall and Adams ought to be publicly repri- 





DOINGS IN WASHINGTON. 
In Senate, on Thursday, March 10, a bill introduced on leave jby Mr. 
Linn to indemnify Andrew Jackson for a fine of $1000 imposed on him 
by acourt in Louisiana in 1815, was read twice and referred to the Ju- 
diciary. The mover wished it to go to the Committee on Claims, but 
the Senate decided otherwise. The tariff resolutions of Mr. Clay were 
taken up and Mr. Woodbury spoké two hours in opposition, On Fri- 
day Mr. Simmons spoke in defence of the resolutions. A memoria! 
was presented from the sureties of Mr. Swartwout, praying to be al. 
lowed to compromise with government. A memorial was presented by 
Mr. Buchanan, from the City and County o f Pennsylvania, asking « 
commutation of Gen. Jackson’s fine. 

On Saturday the Senate did not sit. 

In the House on Thursday, the day was eminently a blank ; the osten 
sible business being the appropriation bill. On Friday Mr. Wise offered 
a resolution which was 1ead and adopted, directing the appointment of 
a select committee to report upon the expediency of separating the 
patronage of the government from the private and political press of the 
country. The appropriation bill was then taken up. Mr. McKeon 
moved the reduction of the clerk hire in the Treasury Department, from 
$20,000 to $14,000, but the amendment was lost. 

A great deal of time was then spént in a discussion which grew out of 
a proposition to strike out the salary of Jesse Miller, 1st Auditor of the 
Treasury, on the ground that though he concealed the deficit of Swart- 
Quite a passage of words arose 
Mr. Clarke, for say- 
that the voice of the gentleman from Virginia, once so loud on corrup- 


ner. Mr. Clarke said that he was aware that a great deal of courtesy 
was due to gentlemen who rarely spoke, but not to one who gave the 
House more speeches than thirty other members; and as to the arro- 
gance of manner, he was willing to leave to the House where that lay. 


the session was short, and its main feature was the proposition of 
ameném nts to the loan bill, by which the Secretary of the Treasury 
is empowered to get money on the best terms he can. 

The Exchequer plans, submitted by Mr. Tallmadge and Mr. Cushing, 
are, we perceive, regarded as things which never can pass. 

In the Senate on Monday a memorial or two were presented contain- 
ing very good advice, viz., that Congress adjourn if it cannot do any 
thing. Mrs. Blannerhassett is petitioning for reparation for depreda- 
tions committed on Blannerhassett’s Island in 1805. Several private 
ry into the expediency of immediately constructing a war steamer for the 
defence of New Orleans. Mr. Clay’s resolutions were taken up, and 
Mr. Choate made a speech in their defence. 

In the House several petitions from citizens of Tennessee were pre- 
sented, praying the repeal or suspension of the Bankrupt Law. Giving 


tioas were presented, among which were some for increase of duties on 
different articles, and one from Williamsburg, N. Y., similar to the 
Haverhill petition. Among these petitions was one, (purporting to be 
from citizens of Virginia,) the reading of which was received with much 


incurred the charge of flagrantly wasting the time of Congress by de- 


sure of those who believe the people can govern themselves and have as 
good a right as their representatives to know for what they shall petition 


manded ly the Speaker for using toward each other blackguard language, 
and recommending the adoption of a rule to prevent personalities in de- 
bate, &c. The question of reception was raised, and laid on the table. 

Among the items extra Legislative received from Washington, we 
learn that despatches came out per Acadia, on the receipt of which a 
Cabinet Council was immediately called. What was their tenor has not 
transpired—probably a decision in relation to the Creole. Another ru- 


mor confidently stated, is that the President will recommend the repea! 
of the Land Distribution Law. 
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STATE LEGISLATURE. ° 


On Saturday, Mr. Maclay’s New York School Bill was made the Spe- 
cial order for the next Wednesday in the House ; but as the gentlemen 
refused to give it “precedence of all other business,” it stands precise- 
ly where it did before. There are a bushel and a half of special orders 
which must be considered before this can be reached. 

The House have passed a resolution for adjournment on the 12th of 
April, which of course requires the concurrence of the Senate. 

On Monday, in the Senate, Mr. Scott introduced a bill to amend the 
revised statutes in relation to the commencement of suits. 

In Assembly quite a sensation was created by a message received 
from the Governor, stating that unless some aid was afforded by the 
State to the N. Y. & Erie Railroad, the work must be stopped, the la- 
borers discharged, the interest on the $3,000,000 State loan, falling due 
on the Ist of April, remain unpaid, the contingent debt fall immediately 
upon the Treasury, the capital invested be lost, and the road half finished, 
as it ia, be exposed to auction at the suit of the State. The message 
was laid upon the table. 


ee 
CONVENTS OF METEORA...THESSALY. 


FROM EXCURSIONS IN ALBANIA. 





We continued to follow the course of the Peneus through a magnifi- 
cently-wooded country for about four hours more ; when we found our- 
selves in the midst of these huge conglomerate rocks, which seem quite 
alive with convents. ‘Some are built on the summits of sugar-loaf-like 
rocks, others about half-way up the faces; but all most carefully con- 
structed in situations apparently inaccessible, and in which they seem 
to have been placed by enchantment, for it is difficult to conceive how 
the materials requisite for their constraction could have been carried up 
the sides of almost perpendicular rocks several hundred feet high, or 
how a sufficient footing could have been gained at the summits of the 
almost pointed ones, on which some of the convents stand, to place the 
machi for raising up the foundation-stones. 

These huge rocks cover aspace of about one mile and a half in length 
and of a variable width. They are a kind of soft conglomerate, with 
sea-pebbles and shells in great quantities; but they show evident marks. 
of the effects of time and weather on a not very solidkind of stone. Be 
sides the convents, there are houses in all directions in and under these 
rocks; to all of which the access is, as to the convents, by a rope-lad- 
der, which can be drawn up at pleasure, or by some most impracticable 
steps cut in the solid rock. - 

The convent we were about to visit was the Agios Stephanos, which 
is one of the highest. Leaving our horses at the foot of the hill, we 
reached, after about a quarter of an hour’s hard climbing, a spot where, 
on looking up, we saw, about one hundred and eighty feet perpendicular 
above our heads, a projecting wooden building, to which a basket, 
which was on the ground close to us, was attached by a cord, and which 
basket appeared to be used as a means of conveyance for provisions, &c., 
from the spot where we stood to the monks residing in the regions above. 
We had thus arrived at the back of the rock on the summit of which 
the Agios Stephanos stands; its height above us being one hundred and 
eighty feet, whilst its height above the plain on its front and two side 
faces, must be three or four hundred feet. On hailing the monks to ad- 
mit us, they told us to mount by a series of strong but very disagreeable 
and ricketty ladders, in joints, which ran upone sloping side of the rock, 
and entered a covered kind of gallery, about one hundred feet above the 
ground, where we stood, but two hundred feet perpendicularly above the 
nearest point of the ground immediately below it. We considered this 
mode of ascent as impracticable to any but a sailor, and so declined at- 
tempting it. ij 

They then called to us to wait; and in a few minutes we saw 
descending from the building above, a sort of strong cabbage-net, with 
very large meshes, and capable of holding two persons at atime. The 
net is spread open upon the ground, and one or two persons sit 
down u it cross-legged; the upper meshes of the net are then 
collected together over his er their-heads, and hung on an_ iron 
hook attached to the rope. The monks above then turn a capstan, 
and in two minutes and a half the traveller finds himself in their exalted 
abode, ‘about one hundred and eighty feet above the level of the 
ground from which he started. I shall not easily forget the extra- 
ordinary appearance of S—— and our servant Giovanni, who came 
down together, their legs hanging out of the net through the very 
large meshes on opposite sides. They swung about a good deal as they 
a descended, and turned round like a joint of meat roasting over a 
slow fire. 

The usual mode of ascent, however, appeared to be by the lad- 
one and the monks seemed a good deal surprised at our asking for 

net. 
a 

True Puosoray—Dr. Barton, of Merton College, Oxford, re- 
ceived a visit in his closet, or cabinet, as the French would call it. 
The visiter, Dr. Sibthorp, said to him, “Mr. Warden, why do you 
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sit in such a place as this? You have not room to swing a cat.”— 
‘I do not wish to swing a cat, Dr. Sibthorp.” Wisdom can teach 
few lessons of greater utility than not to desire what we do not pos- 
sess. We are told of an ancient philosopher, who, on beholding the 
splendors of a great palace, cried out, “‘ How many things there are 
here that I do not want !” Was he a greater philosopher than Dr. 
Barton, who was contented with a space too narrow for an amuse- 
ment in which he did not wish to exercise himself ? 


c- <a 


A SincuLar OurTraGe upon an English young lady in high life is 
detailed in the London Globe. Miss B. (her name not mentioned) was 
induced to accompany a party consisting of some neblemen and gentle- 
men and their families to Paris for the benefit of her health. While 
staying in that metropolis, Mr. C. a single gentleman of the party, who 
had formerly been an unsuccessful wooer of the lady, treated all her ser- 
vants to tickets to the opera one evening, (namely Charlotte her maid, 
Chapman her butler, and her French servant, Francois,) alleging that he 
had obtained their mistress’ consent of absence. He also, it appears, 
made arrangements, that after the performances they should go to a re- 
staurant, and have supper, instead of coming directly home to the ho- 
tel. Chapman, however, a prudent young man, said to the maid, at the 
conclusion of the opera, ‘‘Charlotte, I think you had better return to 
your mistress;"’ and she went home to the hotel accordingly. About 
half past twelve o’clock Miss B. went to her chamber, accompanied by 
her maid, but did not retire to bed until much later, the maid having 
sat for some time at work, and Miss B. sitting up writing letters until 
about half-past two. 

The maid always slept in the same room with her mistress; and on 
the night in question slept in the same bed, in consequence of Miss B. 
having sat up until her feet were cold. Shortly after they were in bed, 
Miss B. thought she heard a noise, and on looking up, exclaimee, in 
much alarm, ‘Good God! Charlotte, there’s a man in the room!” 
Charlotte, seeing at once who it was, called out, “ Mr. C. what do you 
do here?’’ He replied, “‘ Hold your tongues—hold your noise ; no one 
will hear you or come to your assistance, whatever noise you may 
make.” Upon this, Miss B., in a tone of extreme indignation 
said, “Where am I, that I am to be thus treated?” Both Miss 
B. and her maid, with great courage and presence of mind, flew to the 
bell and rang it; but C. immediately broke down the rope, and said “I 
only wish to speak to you, Miss B.” She replied, “‘ You can have noth- 
ing to say to me here in such a place, and at such an hour. You must be 
a villain thus to enter a gentlewoman’s chamber, and I command you in- 
stantly to leave my presence.” He coolly added, “I wi.l not leave, nei- 
ther shall you; and Miss B. seid, “ Then I'll throw myself out at the 
window, for I will not remain in the same room with such a wretch as 

ou !” 

; At this moment the maid broke a pane of glass in the window, and 
both screamed *‘ Murder!” which alarmed the house. Upon some per- 
sons calling from the outside to know what was the matter, C. told them 
«that the maid had invited him into her room, and now wanted to get 
rid of him.” While he was speaking to them the maid got the door 
open, and Miss B. made her escape from the room, although C. strug- 
gled with the maid and attempted again to bolt it. 

Miss B. states that in her flight some person attempted to turn her 
back, but she cried out, “ For God’s sake save me ;”’ and the rest of the 
house being now aroused, she was allowed to pass on. 

It is understood that the ruffian’s only intention was to disgrace the 
lady, and by that means coerce her into marriage with him. 

In the morning, both ladies and gentlemen of her party requested her 
to grant Mr. C. an interview, saying that he was willing to fall upon his 
knees and implore her forgiveness. She resolutely and pointedly replied 
that she would never aguin see him, unless it were to see him punish d 
for his infamy, adding that the man must be a villain who would endea- 
yor to obtain a woman for his wife without her consent, as she never had 
given and never would give him tke slightest encouragement as a suitor. 

She then placed herself under the protection of Mrs. Lawson, the wife 
of the proprietor of the hotel, and quitted Paris for London the next day, 
attended by her servants. 

She is at present in town, daily receiving the visits of numerous friends, 
sympathising with her in the mental sufferings which the outrageous and 
distressing occurrence has produced. 

a 

It is the severest trial an aeute mind can undergo, to be compelled 
to hear the upbraidings and revilings of his fellow man, without the 
privilege to answer—to hear the scorner, yet dare not to reply—to 
submit to the arrogance and presumption of, perhaps, a meaner in- 
tellect, and be denied the o unity to wither him into his nothing- 
ness ; te see before him, while his bleod is boiling with a volcanic 
swell, the assistant superior in his haughtiest mood, and to hear from 
his supercilious lip the unfair or false deductions of ignorance as to 
his conduct, and yet to have no power of speech, but only stand like 
a guilty creeping thing, because his children’s bread depends upon 
his silence. This is, indeed, the cruelest trial the progressing intel. 
lect can suffer, and yet how often is it inflicted merely because it hurts 
and offends the most. Yet, wretched as the sufferer is—low as he 
fails in his own estimation—mean as he es in the estimation 
of his fellows—there is a luwer and meaner being than him—the men 
who, without cause, inflicts the injury upon him. 
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FATHER TUDKIN'S CURSE. 


“ Upto the skies with that wild halloo!”—Lorp Byron. 





In a dark midnight in the spring of the year 1810, the inhabitants of 
a considerable cluster of neat cottages forming the village of Innisbofey, 
in the south-west of Ireland, were roused from sleep by an angry noise 
of clamor and contention outside their dwellings. The shouts and oaths 
of many voices, as if in assault, and the desperate but fast-failing cry of 
some party assailed, could be distinctly heard. The listeners, however, 
were either too well accustomed to such nocturnal disturbance, or too 
few in numbers to deem it proper or prudent to interfere. They conti- 
nued to enjoy the comforts of repose; the contending parties gradually 
retired, and in a short time the street was again silent. When morning 
came, it was found that several brothers named Kennedy—who occupied 
in a little colony the depths of a picturesque valley a few miles from In- 
nisbofey—had, on their way from a neighboring market, beaten a man 
well known to them and all the people of that county. His name was 
Tudkin Hartnett; but having been in orders, he was more usually styled 
Father Tudkin, though he had for some time forfeited any claim toa 


title exclusively bestowed on the Roman Catholic priesthood by their 


flocks. For some irregularities of life, rather than for any positively 
vicious habits, he had incurred the censure of his ecclesiastical supe- 
riors, had been removed from his charge, and silenced; or, as it means 
n the Protestant church, stripped of his gown. However beneficial this 
might have been to the community, who were in danger of suffering by 
their pastor’s laxity of discipline, it worked the ruin instead of the re- 
formation of poor Hartnett. He was at once reduced from competence 
to pauperism, compelled to depend for mere existence upon the charity 
of that body from which he had been expelled, wandering from one pa- 
rish priest’s house to another, or more frequently taking refuge with the 
parishioners, who, if they had ceased to respect, found it impossible not 
to pity him. The habits once occasional became now inveterate; the 
bottle, to which he had before recourse fer enjoyment, he now fled to for 
forgetfulness, and from being merely a sot, the quondam priest became 
a confirmed drunkard. He was, however, a harmless one. If there 
was any thing objectionable in his conduct whilst in such a condition, it 
was a proneness he betrayed to inveigh, very solemnly and vehemently, 
against the folly and wickedness of intemperance ; and as his warnings 
and denunciations rose in exact proportion to his own degree of inebri- 
ety, it is not wonderful that Father Tudkin’s homilies produced little ef- 
fect upon his hearers. There is every probability that it was under the 
influence of this pious indignation that the poor man encountered the 
Kennedies on the night above mentioned. Wild, wealthy, godless, dis- 
solute fellows, mad with health and successful bargains at market, and 
most likely themselves the worse (as they would term it) for liquor, 
what did they care for the poor disgraced and drunken priest? They 


insulted him—he threatened them with laws, human and divine—they | 


could scoff at the former—at the mention of the latter they knocked 
him down, beat him, four to one, inhumanly, and left him weltering in 


his blood. 


So he was found on the morrow. 
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| coincidence she had just mislaid, ‘ of all things I have making up whi'e 


Helpless, wandering in mind and | 


maimed in limb, he was conveyed to the nearest dwelling, where he lay | 


confined for several weeks, and, though at length restored to health 


sufficient to enable him to move about, he never, ultimately, recovered | 


frem the effects of that savage rencontre. While ill, he was often se- 
riously recommended to prosecute the brothers; but he paid no atten- 
tion to the suggestion. No—he said—he had never obtained justice 
frem man, he would cite the Kennedies to a higher tribunal. Of this 


ral desperate blows, such threats were attributed to an unsettled state | 


of mind. After some time he was able to go out, and when he had 


gained strength to walk to a distance—fully bent upon some purpose or yery intrusive, or something of the kind, and now withdrew in earnest. _ 


that appeared to occupy all bis thoughts, the miserable man set out one 
morning before cock-crow for Glenmore, the valley in which the Kenne- 
dies resided. He reached it as the grey dawn of a dismal stormy day 
was breaking, and before any eye could witness what he was about, 
“except,’’ as he was Jonz afterwards heard to say, “‘the big moon 
that was just setting, red and angry, behind Saggartbeg,” and there, 
tearing into pieces his threadbare garment, once black, and now darker 
with his own blood, he deposited a portion at each Kennedy’s threshold, 
repeating at the same time, in the language of the Vulgate, that dread- 
ful anveal to Heaven which we read translated in the hundred and 
ainth Psalm. 
_ When he had thus done he returned by the way he came, and then, 
for the first time, explained to those he lived amongst the manner in 
which he thought it had become him to redress the wrongs inflicted 
upon him, an outcast servant of the Church. In a community peculiarly 
superstitious, and disposed to look with reverence on the humblest per- 
son associated with their religious prejudices, this piece of intelligence 
produced for a time a deep sensation. But when Father Tudkin had 
removed to some remoter quarter, in the lapse of time the matter faded 
into forgetfulness. The Kennedies laughed, or affected to laugh, at the 
impotence of his wrath, the sole effect of which seemed to have but 
made them more proud and prosperous than ever. 

Several years after this occurrence, on the afternoon of a warm au- 
tumna] day, a gay good-looking young man rode saunteringly up the 


| was requested not to mind the commission. 
project he spoke repeatedly; but as his head had been injured by seve- | 
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main street of Innisbofey, and stopped before the post-office—a ¢m,,, 
white house with a pretty flower-enwoven porch, and separated fiom ,), 
street by a low rustic paling. His enquiry for letters was immediato), 
telegraphed by the appearance, at the little dull dark wicket in the of,, 
window, of one of the roundest and rosiest faces imaginable, with 9 m,,, 
of nut-brown curls to correspond, and a very silvery reply, in a ton». 
that faithfully kept the promise such a face afforded. The answer y, 
in the negative; but it might as well have been one of the tenderes, ;), 
vitations, for it drew the gallant in a bound from his horse, which, }ya.. 
ing fastened to the palings, he entered the house. 

Anty Conroy was all alone, busily engeged in arranging the letter, 
for she was official assistant to her father, to whom.the important chars. 
of the Innisbofey post-office was deputed; and when Mark Foley (;),, 
cavalier just mentioned) entered, she appeared to be busier than eye, — 
After the usual gentle salutations wont to be exchanged between two . 
fair and young had taken place, and the conversation had dropped ini 
the discussion of local and atmospherical phenomena, and touched, jy 
fact, any other earthly topic but that which was trembling on the lips of 
each, (for it had been long settled by village gossip that Mark Foley an, 
Anty Conroy were sweethearts, and “likely to make a match of j:,”) 
the young lady broke ground by suddenly quitting her occupation, lock. F 
ing up the square box within whose limits the Innisbofey post-office wa: 
comprised, and preparing to leave the apartment, “as she had som | 
work in hands cdl could not for a moment delay.” 

Mark Foley observed that it must be very pressing work indeed when 
it did not allow her five minutes to spare to an acquaintance who had 
not beheld her—— let him see! no—not since last Wednesday was , 
fortnight. 

“« And whose fault was that ?”’ inquired the Beauty. 

Her admirer was happy to say that the fault could not with justice be [7 
imputed to any body, unless indeed to those generally reprehensible per. 
sons the Fates, as Mark himself had been compelled to go on urgen: 
business for his uncle to Tralee, where he had been absent for twelve of 
the longest and dullest days of his life, aad had only returned the pre- 
ceding day. 

‘* At all events, some other time——I will see you perhaps to-mor- | 
row ; but I must have my dress finished by Thursday, you know.” 

If Mark did know, he looked as if he didn’t; and what was more 
tormenting still, he exhibited no impatience to be enlightened on the 
subject, but having quietly resumed his hat, which he had relinquished 
for a few moments, stood twirling it between his hands, signifying ther- 
by his readiness to depart, as well as his disposition to linger, until 
Anty herself retired. 

“Of all things,” continued to observe the lady—greatly interested in 
searching at the bottom of small work-boxes, and by removing chairs, 
and by looking into little blue china pots on the mantelpiece, and re-open- 
ing the lid of the post-office, for a bunch of keys which by a singular 
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muslin !”’ . 
Mark Foley believed it was a very troublesome affair, aud wouldn't 
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| detain her any longer; but— 


“‘ Could he assist her in looking for the keys ?” 

“No, indeed, he couldn’t—she had just exactly then discovered them | 
—but if he were riding into Kanturk to-morrow, he would very much | 
uvblige her by buying her some broad white ribbon.” | 

Mark said yes, certainly—he should be very happy; he feared he © 
wouldn’t be able to deliver to her personally, but would take care to ( 
send it by a punctual messenger—he would now wish her good morning. | 
By the by, what quantity was he to purchase ? . 

While asking the question, Miss Conroy had changed her-mind: Mark 
She thought she could ma- 


nage with what she had; and so— 
‘‘Good morning. ’ ie 
Mark said once more he was very sorry, or very glad, or very willing. 


He had not, however, disengaged his bridle from the palings, wher 
he had fastened his horse, when he heard himself called by Anty, who, 
with a cloudy frown, through which a blush was faintly breaking, stood 
within the porch, and, as he stepped back, said, inva tone half peevis!. 
half pettish— 

“I think you might have told one whether you are to be at the wed | 
ding on Thursday night ?”’ 

“Pierce Kennedy’s?—no—I am not. T have been asked, of course, 
like all the country; but even the temptation of a dance with you cou! 
not overcome my reluctance to accept the invitation.” 

“‘ With me ?—oh, dear, don’t mention it!”’ said the disappointed Anty | 
“what attraction could a dance with me have for you?” and she pouted 
her pretty lip, crossed her round arms, and looked with vast interest up 


pugs 


the street, though there was cnly one passenger in it, and that a Cork | 


pig-driver on leeve of absence. Mark Foley smiled. for such a mood 0: 
Anty’s argued well for his cause ; but again assuming a serious air, he | 
said— 

‘7 saw you were full of the pleasure you anticipate from the coming 
party, Anty, and as I could not share in it, I avoided mentioning the mat- 
ter at all.” 

“And pray, if it isn’t that you feel yourself unable to bear the sigh 
of your old flame, Phe Kennedy’s marriage to her third cousin, Pierce, 
what's to prevent you from coming to the wedding ?—as she jilted me, I 
certainly would show her I cared nothing about wearing the willow. 
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“Well, granted—you severe, cruel girl !—granted that she jilted me, 
and did worse to others, broke a promise or two, is not that a fair reason 
her discarded beaux shun Glenmore on Thursday evening 
next? No, Anty,” he said, “I never liked these Kennedies, men nor 
women ; Phe is, no doubt, a fine, dark, dashing, masculine girl, but that 
] ever sincerely admired her, I hope the fact of my thinking Anty Con- 
roy the best and prettiest of her sex that I have yet met with is good 
security against that. And then the brothers and cousins, let them be 
ever so wealthy and well-looking they are not liked in the country. They 
keep open houses, and have as open hands and stout heads; but they 
are——in short, there is much abcut them that few people like ; and if 
they had never done anything to make themselves unpopular before, their 
conduct, some years ago, in that affair of” 
“| suppose you mean Father Tudkin’s business ?”’ 
« Just so—you know many persons will not be persuaded but that the 
curse of that helpless man, now a crazy wanderer, hangs over their 


heads.” 





“1 declare, observed Anty, not half pleased with this sermonizing, | 


(and what country or courtly belle ever yet bore with human patience to 
have the house of cards she had been raising of conquests and coquet- 
ries expected from a coming ball filliped down by her own lover?) “I 
declare you are growing superstitious !"’ 

“[ hope not,” replied Foley, laughing; “but in any case, he added, 
as if anxious to drop the subject, “the Kennedies and I were never 
very good friends. I have had to oppose their overbearing conduct se- 
veral times upon road-presentments and other parish matters, and as I 
cannot go a frank-hearted guest to their board, I will even stay away al- 
together—Do you know, Anty, if I had my will,—that is, if I had any 
influence over you, | would keep you also from going.” 

“Thank you for your agreeable intentions, Mr. Foley ; but as [have a 
father and mother quite capable of directing me, I, shall not trouble you 
by consulting your wishes on the subject.” 

“No, of course; and yet,” he said, “I cannot think it will be a 
pleasant affair, this same wedding; there can be no comfort; and then, 
perhaps, there may be a disturbance—when did ten Kennedies meet and 
part without a quarrel? Anty, I would give that chestnut colt at the 
gate (and he’s worth a hundred guineas) that you'll not go to Glenmore 
o2 Thursday next.” 

“ There’s John Power, and Hugh Kennedy, and Sam Kennedy of the 
Cliff, and Patsy Powell,” said Anty, calculating, “why I’m engaged for 
every set that can be danced till daylight. I’m sure, let who will break 
their words, ['l/ keep mine.” This sentence, intended as a closing one, 
Anty need in a triumphant tone, for she saw the battle was now 
upon her side. 

“Be it as you please, then, dearest,” said the lover in a dejected 
tone, “‘farewell!’’ and without venturing to touch her hand, he regain- 
ed his saddle, and rode rapidly away. 

Glenmore, the scene of the approaching festivity, and the place where 
the principal branches of the very numerous family of the Kennedies 
were settled, was a deep and rather narrow, but very long, valley of fer- 
tile land, stretching at each side of a considerable stream that had its 
source in the adjacent mountains. It was war time, and the Kennedies, 
like most other agriculturists, profited largely by low rents and high 
prices. Though not absolutely belonging to the class of what is te med 
gentlemen-farmers, they were an intelligent community, kept good houses 
and better horses, had thrifty wives and dressy daughters, and altoge- 
ther cut a very striking and superior figure amongst the surrounding 
peasantry, who, if they were seldom dazzled into awe by the prosperity 
of this powerful family, were very often drubbed into it by their faction, 
which the head of the clan, on important occasions, could muster to the 
amount of fifty or sixty men of his own name from various parts of the 
country. The present chief was Pierce Kennedy—Big Pierce, as he was 
called, to distinguish him from several others of that Christian name.— 
The House of Glenmore, (as it was par excellence termed,) where this 
potentate resided, and at which—for his daughter was to be the bride— 
the wedding was to take place, was seated on a green and gentle ascent 
at the head of the valley immediately over the river. The abode had 
little but its size to distinguish it from the dwellings of several of the 
family that might be seen along the glen. It was considerably larger, 
and had perhaps an appearance of somewhat greater dignity conferred 
on it by a slated reof. It stood in the midst of various thatched out- 
offices, crowded round it as time, or convenience, or the necessities of 
extensive husbandry required. Of those buildings, one of the most con- 
spicuous was a prodigious barn, that, from its great extent, was selected 
as the place in which to hold the wedding banquet, as it was quite out of 
the question that the dwelling-house, if even quadruple in size, could ac- 
commodate the number of relatives, retainers, and friends, who were ex- 
pected to attend the festival. 

_ When the auspicious Thursday evening arrived, it was a pleasant 
sight to stand outside the garden wall of Glenmore, and looking down 
the valley, behold the gay and motley multitude crowding from all quar- 
ters to the wedding. Many came from the same side of the country as 
that in which the spectator stood; but the greater number might be seen 
flocking from the Inaisbofey side down to the opposite bank of the river, 
far away where the ontlet of the valley touched on the horizon, and cross- 
ing by the enly ford (for it was autumn, and the stream, swo!len by tor- 
rents, was impassable except in a few places) that gave them access to 
the Glenmore road. Mark Foley judged rightly that the Kennedies 
were not a popular sept, for though the crowd comprised the usual varied 














assortment of classes and character, those of condition belonged princi ° 


pally to that family; but the horde of mimes, mendicants, and musi” 
cians, ballad-singers, boccoghs, and brogue-makers, that like eagles snuf 
fed the quarry from afar, and uninvited, though not unwelcome, follow- 
ed in their train, were from regions as distant and dissimilar as their 
professions. 

Big Pierce Kennedy received many apologies from expected guests, 
some pleading the badness of the roads and the disturbed state of the 
country,—others the urgent necessity of a'tending a funeral, unless they 
wished to have their own, when it took place, neglected. The village 
doctor had an interesting patient, from whom he couldn't stir a whistle’s 
distance for the next eight-and forty hours. Even the parish priest, who 
was to have dined and said grace for them, was suddenly called off—(as 
he was setting out)—to anoiat Sir Phelim Macgillacuddy, who sent him 
his compliments, “he wasn’t expected to live till might, and that he 
wouldn’t take the sacrament from any thing under a dean or a parish 
priest; and if Father Laffan himself didn’t come, Sir Phelim would go 
off without it.” That reverend gentleman was compelled, therefore, to 
send a messenger with an assurance to Glenmore, that he would arrive 
early in the evenmg to tie the happy knot. There was cne person, how 
ever, from whom Big Pierce received no excuse. 

From three o’clock in the afternoon, a little barelegged cow-boy, with 
one hand in the pocket of his sheep-skin knee-breeches, merely to keep 
it out of mischief’s way, was leading with the other Martin Conroy’s 
black mare Cricket, fully accoutred for travel, up and down the post-office 
door. The postman who brought the letter-bags across the mountains 
to Innisbofey was, of all days in the year, two hours late that blessed 
Thursday. And Martin could not stir until his Majesty’s mail had safely 
arrived and was locked up in his custody; for there would be no delivery 
of letters that day, as whenever the post was late, by reason of the car- 
rier’s gett)ng hearty, (that is, so drunk as not to be able to see his way,) 
er his mule becoming stubborn, and stopping for an hour to cool itself 
in Rooska bog, thereby threatening the postmaster’s hours of relaxation 
with untimely interruption, it was a striking fact, and worthy of philo 
sophic investigation, that no letters were ever received on that day, the 
bags all came empty, and thus the harmonious revolution of Martin 
Conroy's hours went on unimpeded. That dignitary, now fully dressed 
in a blue coat, calico waistcoat, and white neckerchief, ample enough to 
make a caftan for the Cadi of Bagdad, his legs elaborately cased in 
drab gaiters, that would have gone on buttoning up to his nose if he had 
let them, and with a mighty black bang-up surtout hanging loosely over 
all, was nursing the impatience with which he awaited the arrival of Ter 
Dorney and his mule, by walking up and down the house-passage from 
the back door to the front one. As time wore on, he extended his 
march, so that when four o’clock of the October day struck, the whole 
of the back-yard;“and half the street, were included in the promenade. 
At length, just as he was examining Cricket’s shoes, and tightening the 
saddle-girths for the twentieth time, a horn was sounded in the distance, 
and in a minute more, a bundle of grey frieze in jack-boots and a glazed 
hat clattered on a mule up the street, and, as the animal stopped sud- 
denly at the stable gate, was saved the trouble of alighting the regular 
way, by being projected over its head, and sent trundling forward to 
Martin Conroy’s feet. There was little time for explanation: the mail 
was delivered, and the post-boy dismissed with a smack of the bags on 
the head. Mr. Conroy entered his abode, and in a few minutes re-ap- 
peared leading forth his daughter, dressed in her best smiles and a mus- 
lin slip, and wearing such a love of a bonnet! Who that beheld her 
would not have trembled for the fate of John Power, and Hugh Ken- 
nedy, and Sam Kennedy of the Cliff, and Patsy Powell, and the many 
other rash adventurers who were to be exposed to such destructive at 
tractions that evening! She was followed by the maid servant, bearing 
a large blue mantle, and a wooden chair, while Mrs. Conroy herself 
stood in the doorway to superintend the departure. And first Martin, 
having gathered up the reins with a mighty pother, and numberless 
“ Pthrews!”’ and ‘“ Steady-nows!”’ inveigled himself into the saddle, 
aad, after a little skirmishing, managed to get Cricket inte juxtaposition 
with the wooden chair upon which Anty had been standing, muffled in 
the mantle, since she reached the street; and having beguiled that crafty 
animal into a conviction of being half-a-mile, at least, away from any 
thing like a mounting-block, by affecting to turn from it with disgust, 
Miss Conroy, with a stealthy foot, and a jump less characteristic of 
grace than agility, attained the pillion behind her father, not without @ 
few hearty hoises and kicks from the over-reached Cricket. These soon 
subsided, and, with a slight touch of the spurs, and much waving of 
hands to Mrs.-Conroy, and a vast running after them of the maid-ser- 
vant with a little basket, and something like a pair of shoes rolled up 
in brown paper, which Anty had forgotten, Mr. and Miss Conroy rode 
down the street to the wedding of Glenmore. 


Big Pierce Kennedy stood at the front of his mansion to receive and 
welcome his principal guests as they arrived. He was finely dressed, 
and steod stoutly and straightly up, with his hands bebind his back, 
looking just as bold and almost as yeuthful as when he and his three 
brotiers beat the poor discarded priest in the streets of Innisbofey.— 
Though he affected a smile of open-hearted jollity and good-humer, as 
well became him, on this evening, there was a dark twinkle in his eye, 
and a quiver in his under lip, that showed his temper was not entirely 
unrufled. In fact, the numerous excuses he had received from persons 
whom he would gladly have had honor his daughter’s nuptials with their 
presence had greatly chagrined him, and he was, besides, at all times 0 
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a hasty and ireful mood. As group afier group thronged in, he trans- | 
ferred them, after a word of welcome and some hearty joke, to the ca:e 
and attention of his sons or brothers, whilst he awaited fresh arrivals, 
gave instructions to the domestics as they hurried to and fro in all direc- 
tions, or kept the coveys of idle boys and vagabonds hovering about the 
premises in check, by a quiet glance of his eye, which they dreaded above 
all things. 

“The curse o’ Cromwell on that dog!’’ he muttered to himself. “Joe 
Hickey,’’ he cried aloud toa man who was bearing a huge basket of 
black turf from the turf-stack across the yard, ‘‘ what’s the matther with 
that dog?” 

“Is it Twisther you mean?” said the man, laying down his load, as 
usual, to answer, and looking in a direction where, on an angle of the 
the garden wall, a large half-bred mastiff lay shivering, and uttering 
those loud doleful howls which the Irish peasantry invariably consider 
predictive of some coming death or other calamity. ‘Is it Twisther 
you mean ?—Dickons-a-one o’ me knows what ails the brute—shure we 
didn’t sleep a wink o’ the night these two nights with his yowlins—psoo ! 
psoo!”’ and the man by a well, but gently, directed sod of turf dislodged 
the animal from its position, who, leaping down, came cowering to its 
master’s feet, and crouching there, renewed its mournful ululations.— 

Irritated at such an ill-timed and ominous disturbance, Kennedy kicked 
the dog wrathfully away, pursuing it until it had vanished from his pre- 
sence altogether. It was now five o’clock, the hour for dinner—the 
greater part of the guests were assembled, and the signal to “ dish !”’ 
waa only delayed until the priest’s arrival, new momently expected. Big 
Pierce had just pulled out his watch in a fury of impatience, when the 
messenger—his horse covered with foam—galloped up and announced 
that Sir Phelim’s immediate and pressing claim had cempelled his re- 
verence to defer the pleasure of visiting Glenmore until after dinner.— 
Nothing more was wanting to complete the ill-humor of the irascible 
host. Consigning Sir Phelim’s soul to its destination a full hour at least 
before its time, he was turning in with the oath upon his lips, when 
again the mournful cry of the house-dog met his ear. Looking savagel 
round for some instrument of punishment, he snatched up a spancel 
that hung at the dairy window, and hastening down tua thicket, beneath 
which Twister was now shaking and moaning more dismally than ever, 

he passed the halter round the hapless mastiff’s neck, who, deeming it- 

self the object of some unwonted caresses, turned a sickly look upon its 

master and licked his hand. ‘Phe next minute big Pierce Kennedy 

sen gone his dog out of the great blackthorn-tree, and had retired to 
er. 

While the crowd of vagrant boys who beheld this proceeding still stcod 
watching in awe from afar the disastrous exit of their old acquaintance— 
some with fingers in their mouths, at a loss to know whether to take the 
catastrophe as an excellent jest or a wholesome admonition; others ar- 
guing that it was “a burnin’ shame, so it was, to hang the poor crethur!”’ 
(for in Ireland, Lord help us! even the hanging of a dog is a source of 
popular sympathy,) a sound was heard at a distance greatly resembling 
the noise of eight or ten cracked triangles, all making music together ; 
and ere the shout with which the sorowing ragamuftins hailed its ap- 
proach had died away, an additional group of vagrants was descried 
approaching rapidly, by short cuts, across the fields, as if apprehensive 
that they were late for the great object of the evening. 

Considerably in front, and heading this detachment, marched an indi- 
vidual (or, more properly speaking, limped, for he was lame of the right 
foot) of singular appearance, and evidently of no small importance 
amongst those who, loudly applauding, followed him. He was a slight, 
tall, young man, bareheaded, with fair hair and heavy eyelids, which, 
dreoping very low, added an appearance as if he were purblind to his 
pale vacant face. He wore.a tight-fitting dress of the light grey frieze 
of the country; and held beneath his left arm an enormous pair of tongs, 
which, by ingeniously inserting his thumb between its claws, so as to 
keep them slightly asunder as with a spring, and then beating on them 
in a curious manner with the right hand, he managed to convert into a 
musical instrument, on which he played almost every popular tune of 
his native land with extraordinary accuracy. This gifted young gentle- 
man, second only to Jack Rue, the Clab Huntsman, in local celebrity, 
was no less a personage than Tom Mannix, the parish fool, an indispen- 
sable attendant at a!l wakes, weddings, fairs, and fights, within ten miles 
round him, and who now, with a soul attuned to melody, and a sad 
crazy head intent upon mirth, was making his way in full career for 
Pierce Kennedy’s marriage feast. 

The group round the blackthora did not fail to arrest his attention, 
though it was some time before he comprehended the extent of the dis- 


aster. ‘‘ Did ye cruistt the hangman, boys 7—did ye cruist the hang- 
* Cruist, i. e. pelt. 


man?” asked the fool—“ That I mightn’t! if he hasn’t hung Twisther 





without han’cuffs, the way the red-coats hung Dick Hoy at Gowlah | 


Bridge !” 

“ Haith, Mannix, you're goin’ to dine with the hangman for all that,” 
was the cry, ‘‘ shure, man-an-ouns, ‘twas Big Pierce hung the baste !”’ 

“Ha, ha, ha!—Big Pierce!” he exclaimed with great gusto, but 
dropping his voice, “*O, if that’s all, shure no one had a better right !”’ 
he said very rationally ; and, reteuching his tongs, he poured forth a 
planxty, it was doubtful whether to the memory of the human or the 
canine malefactor. 





* A short, thick, noosed rope, made (properly) of hair, with which the hind 
egs of dairy cows are secured while milking. 





JONATHAN. 


Great pains had been taken to improve and decorate the mighty bar, 
where the Kennedies held their feast. The rafters and heavy thate}, 
over head were concealed by a temporary eeiling of thin deals white. 
washed; the narrow and open loopholes or crennels, common to sue) 
buildings, though left unfilled to allow a thorough circulation of aj, 
were concealed within by boughs of green holly, and the graceful req. 
berried branches of the mountain ash. The walls were thickly studde,) 
with rows of sconces, in which four mould-candles were burning like 4 
many stars, and at each end of the apartment a huge fire of black tu 
blazed abundantly away, and sent its slight smoke through an aperture 
opened for the purpose in the roof. Along the room were ranged the 
tables in an unbroken line, shining with their snowy coverlids, sparkling 
with glass and china, and turreted at intervals with decanters of poteen 
and port, and bastioned with mighty jugs of cold punch. A tierce of 
porter stood on draft at one extremity of this gay uet-hall, and a 
cask of whisky at ancther, while two men were stationed at each, whose 
care it was to keep the revellers in constant supply. The entrance doors 
were in the centre, a back and front one, of thick oak, which, as they 
were narrow, hung most hospitably open, and when the infinite dinner 
was introduced from the cooking department, emitted a savoury and 
delicious odour, that, if a second repast had not been equally and amply 
provided outside for the hungry interlopers that crowded and crammed 
the avenues, might have proved too potent for their forbearance, and 
have induced them to pull the house to pieces. 

The mighty board was crowded. Big Pierce Kennedy sat at the 
head of the table, and eyed with pride and pompous exultation, the 
goodly line of his relatives—buxom, blooming women, and tall, bold- 
hearted men—mingled with friends and retainers that stretched down 
the bright apartment. Thronging thickly at their backs stood all the 
humbler claimants on his hospitality who were allowed the entrée, and 
who eagerly availed themselves of it, to gratify, as well their pride as 
curiosity, by being thus distinguished from the herd without. On the 
right of Kennedy sat the bride, his dark-eyed daughter who had broken 
so many hearts, and jilted so many gallant wooers. Her betrothed sat 
opposite upon the left of his chief, behind whom, seated at each side of 
the spacious hearth, were placed six bagpipers—three at a side—who 
relieved each other at intervals, and filled the gaily-lighted, laughter- 
shaken, and densely-crowded building with their stormy but enlivening 
music. In short, the banquet was at its height, and nothing seemed 
wanting to complete the enjoyment but the presence of their favorite 
fool; when that important personage was heard rapidly approaching, 
the clink of his very peculiar musical instrument ringing clearly in the 
distance. 


He soon made his appearance at the entrance ; his eyes almost closed 





by the blaze of light that burst on them, his head bent and ear com- 
pletely absorbed by the delicious clangor he was making. “Ab Tom!’ 

—* Hallo, Mannix !”—** Welcome, welcome !"’—‘* Well done, Tem-the- 

tongs !”’—“ Here, this way.”—‘ Mannix, do your manners, sir!”’ re- 

sounded from a hundred mouths. Tom cast a hurried glance around 
grinned with delight and anticipated gluttony, and made his way to- 
wards the head of the table. 

‘‘ Why, burn the idiot’s bones!’’ swore Pierce Kennedy, “ does he 

forget we're ata feast, not a funeral, that he’s playing that Strown- 

caun ?—Here, Mannix, take a pull at the jug, and drop your infernal 
jingling !”’ 

. ae Slountha-uth, Pierce !—You're the boy, afther all—’tisn’t every 

day Tom has the luck to come in for a glimp of a bride an’ a berrin’ to- 
ether.” 

“Why, where’s the berrin’, Tom ?”’ 

‘“« Haiks—just Twisther’s ablow under the blackthorn-tree,” said the 
| fool with huge satisfaction. “1 left Jem Donahoo an’the two Cartys 
diggin’ a grave for him as I kem up—ha, ha! he'll tear no jackets next 
Christmas day, at any rate.”’ 

“Go, an’ hould your crazy jaw,” said Kennedy, his eyes flashing; 
‘go sit with the pipers there; and hammer away.” 
| He of the tongs laughed loudly, and limping towards the spot where 
| the musicians were seated, was about to take his place among them, 

when he stopped short in amaze, as if smitten with the palsy, and, gli 
ding backwards, his eye riveted on the chimney-cerner, he cried out 
fearfully—‘* Why, they said there was only six pipers, but there’s seven 
Pierce Kennedy, a-roo! Where did the black piper come from? Lord 
save us !’’—and the fool struggled back through the crowd. 

“Why, what can be the matter with that gauk ?"’ exclaimed the host 
“ Hallo—you, sir—come back here when | bid you, or I'll get you 
ducked in the horse-pond !” 

‘“« There’s a piper too many, Kennedy,” cried Tom, still retreating 
through the throng—“ an’what’s more, he’s all in black like a hearse, 
| pipes an’ all,” and he crossed himself. 


| 
| 
Some few looked uneasily in the direction he kept his eyes on, some 
| laughed at the creature’s folly; others again attempted to detain him, 





but his alarm and distress were too powerful to be jested with; it was 
evident some recent excitement had affected his imagination. He con- 
tinued to struggle violently until he had gained the door, through which 
he darted eagerly, and mingled with the crowd outside. 

This incident did not long disturb the bridal. The merriment flowed 
on ina fuller tide than ever. The ladies began to look lovelier, and 
the men to ply the bottle more rapidly than before. The domestics 
were fairly outworn from serving and supplying exhausted bowls, and 
had latterly sent round the liquor in capacious cans, or forwarded it to 
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BROTHER JONATHAN. 


ye court-yard in pails. The doors and loopholes no longer afforded 
iff air; complaints of the excessive heat were becoming general. 
Kennedy himself found his tion no longer tolerable, and 
with an oath and aloud voice for some one to slake the fires. The 
man whose office it was to attend to them, perhaps flurried by his mas- 
ter's anger, or more probably confused by drinking, snatched up a bucket 
of water, as he thought, and flung its contents upon the fire. There 
vas a moment's hiss—the next instant the place was enveloped as with 
the fames of hell—the servaat had mistaken whisky for water, and the 
building was floating in fire from end to end.* What ear that heard it 
vill ever forget the cry that burst from that doomed assemblage! A 
fewfive or six, or perhaps eight or ten, of the humbler individuals 
who 


Ci 









to be close to the entrance, escaped instantly; but the 
rush that was made towards the doors closed them at once, and 
shut in the hapless revellers more effectually than could bars of oak and 
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f Biron. Those nearest them were wedged together, then borne down, 
a trampled upon, and crushed to death, depriving those behind of all 
2 [§ chance of beating down the pannels. Indeed, if that were practicable, 
3 J it was now impossible to attempt it. The cask of ardent spirits had 
y JB been staved in the first mad tumult of fear and frenzy, and all from 
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thatch to threshold was one roaring storm of delirium and fire, from 
which shonts for air and water—the groans of the trampled and dying 
—the shrieks of women—the grappling and raving and oaths of men 
resounded in one deafening and distracting yell. The dismay and ter- 
ror outside were little inferior to that within. Those who were atill 
sober, or sufficiently collected to make an effort for the rescue of their 
friends, hurried about—now for water, which, when procured, could not 
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crennels, through which the fire came surging before they had removed 
astone. To add to the horror, the idiot Mannix had contrived to clam- 
ber half-way up the gable of the burning building, and look in through a 
crevice (left open to receive a rafter) before the flames had reached it, 
and continued calling to those within, and addressing the terrified crowd 
without, as his curiesity, anxiety, or consternation then predominated. 

“Wait till the smoke clears—I can see nothin’ yet!—Mille murd- 
hers !”” he shouted, “ every thing’s broke to smash; there’s not a stick 
o' the beautiful together—an’ all the quality are climbin’ an’ crawlin’ 
over one another where the doors are—an’ I can see Big Pierce—ah, 
there’s young Pierce Buet has caught Phe Kennedy—an’ she’s houldin’ 
him tight, roarin’ au’ crying—an’ he’s kissin’ her, though she’s not his 
before the priest yet—an’ there’s Kennedy Boccol,t that killed the 
gauger in the Gap o’ Dunloe!—an’ Kennedy Fangh|| that coaxed away 
the proctor’s wife!—an’—ha! ha!—if Big Pierce and his brother Phil 
aren’t throttlin’ each other to see who'll get at the windy! Look, look, 
Pierce is down as dead as he struck Father Tudkin the fair-night 0’ 
Kanturk. No, by gonnies! he’s up again, ravin’ mad—Pierce, a-roo! 
Kennedy! dhar dhieu! if he takes one more spring he’ll leap on his 
own daughter. She’s just dhropped down by the side 0’ Bue!—an’ the 
pipers are all floored—ha! but I see Jem Rice an’ Tede Kelly with their 
pipes ablaze—an’ now there’s four, and Canavan, the piper from Leap, 
fve—an’ Llieum Hays, six—ooh!”’ he said, with a shudder, “there’s 
the—sEVENTH !”’ and he dropped from the spot, muttering, as he limped 
terrified off—“‘ playing away asif it was at a bonfire he was!” 

The news of this calamity flew in am hour through the country, and 
far and wide, persons hastening to the spot beheld, as they paused on 
the brow of the hills that sloped to the valley,.the whole extent of the 
Kennedies’ beautiful track of land flickering in the crimson light that 
blazed and quivered from the green summit of Glenmore, the river wind- 
ing along it glistening darkly red like a streak of blood. Amongst those 
who flew earliest and swiftest to the place, wild with anxiety and grief, 
was Mark Foley. He found that though Anty and her father had set 
out late for the bridal, they must have reached it long before the catas- 
trophe occurred, and had most likely perished in the conflagration. 
When he reached Glenmore no one could give him any information re- 
specting them, those of the survivors who could know any thing of the 
matter being absorbed in misery and horror, and unable to account for 
any thing. Shrick, and sob, and sound, had long died away within 
that place of dreadful revelry. The blazing roof had fallen in, carrying 
with it the upper portion of the walls, split and loosened as they had 
been by the action of the devouring element. Mark Foley, sick and 
dizzy, turned away from the terrible spectacle, and galloped homewards, 
hopeless and heartless. In returning he took a different route from that 
by which he came, and crossed the ford at the quarter where a shorter, 
but an indifferent, by-road led to Innisbofey. On he went for a couple 
of miles, his horse stumbling and jibbing at every step, until he was at 
length obliged to dismount and lead it. Just as he had passed a mise- 
rable cottage on the roadside, he heard his name faintly pronounced, and 
turning round, beheld Anty Conroy at the door, her face nearly as white 
asher gay muslin dress, but not quite as dirty, for that much cherished 
and elaborately-adorned garment was soiled and draggled with moun- 
tain mud from the frill down to the fourteenth flounce in which it termi- 
nated. Mark sprang forward, and Anty, with a blush, submitted te the 
delighted embrace in which he folded her, and wept loudly and heartily 
o his bosom. Her story was soon told:—in order to bring up lost 


———— 


* A disaster precisely similar to this, and attended with the same melancholy 
results, actually occurred some years ago, from the same mistake, at a country 
Wedding in the south of Ireland. Indeed, the opening and conclusion of the 
Sarrative are but a recital of facts. 


1 Yellow. { The same. {| Fie! (an epithet of contempt.) 








be conveyed to the roof—uow attempting to tear away or enlarge the | 
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time, and arrive punctually at Glenmore, her father had chosen the 
short cut through the mountains; and in urging Cricket forward, that 
untoward animal stumbled, (thank Heaven!) and fell heavily, rolling 
Martin over, and partially tumbling on him, thereby bruising him so se- 
verely, that though (Anty hoped) no limb was broken, he was quite un- 
able to proceed; and having contrived to reach the hut where he was 
now lying, he had dispatched its only inmate, an old man, upon Cricket, 
to Innisbofey for assistance. Anty added, that she had already heard 
the dreadful tidings from Glenmore, and concluded by introducing Mark 
to where her father lay smarting under his bruises, alternately groaning 


_ and giving thanks for the accident that had saved himself and his be- 


| 


loved child from a frightful death. ‘‘ Sweet are the uses of adversity,” 
and Mark Foley proved the truth of this immortal axiom that night be- 
fore Martin Conroy and his daughter reached Lnnisbofey ; for Anty had 
promised never again to disregard his advice on the propriety of going 
to weddings or staying from them. And, as he was shaking hands with 
her father, the postmaster’s parting words were something to the effect, 
that “he’d talk to his wife about it, an’ if she was satisfied, why he 
wonldn’t say nay against Mark’s request ;—let it be that day month, 
with his blessin’, that is, if they all lived and did well.” 

Few witnessed the breaking of the ghastly day over Glenmore the 
morning that followed the destruction of its people. That fiery tomb- 
house held its own sound sleepers, and sorrow, or despair, or fatigue, 
or debauchery, had overcome the rest. But far away on the ledge of a 
high bleak rock from which the smouldering house was just visible, an 
aged man, with hoary locks and feeble limbs, and clad in tattered gar- 
ments, watched the dawn, and as he was turning to depart from the 
spot, he more than once looked back towards the valley of the Kenne- 
dies, repeating with a stern voice:—‘‘Fiant nali ejus in interilum, in 
generatione una deleatur nomen ejus, et dispereat de terra memoria 
eorum !” 





THE PIC DU CAPUCIN. | 


BY LOUISA STUART COSTELLO, 
Author of “ A Pilgrimage to Auvergne,” §c. 





Not far from the village of Mont-Dore, in the wildest part of Auverg- 
ne, rises, above the other rocky peaks which surrounded the valley in 
which the hot fountains spring, a mountain of a very singular ferm, 
called the Pic du Capucin. The highest part has the appearance of a 
huge dome, terminating in a point, as it might be the roof of a temple ; 
on all sides the approach to it is very precipitous, and it is ascended 
with extreme difficulty, but travellers occasionally mount to the summit, 
in order to enjoy a magnificent view from it of the wild scenery of the 
Monts-Dores. 

Immediately opposite is the Pic de Sancy, the most elevated rock in 
this region, and the highest in the centre of France. : 

Beyond is the Pic de Cazeau, and farther still, rushing with violence 
from the restraining rocks, is the Great Cascade, which* leaps from its 
dizzy height into the valley of the Dordogne. Everywhere, turn which 
way you will, the cascade glitters in your eyes, generally with a rainbow 
across it, like a bridge of jewels thrown by the fairies, and everywhere 
the mountain of the Capucin is equally apparent; but if you wish to see 
the mountain as it can be best see#, mount the steep road that leads 
across the bridge over the brawling river, and after winding and turning 
many times, and admiring the beautiful view beneath, you reach a pla- 
teau of lava, and a forest of pine trees. 

Having passed along a rugged path between these antique trees, you 
arrive at the base of the mountain, and behold a strange phenomenon. 

Ata short distance below the dome, entirely detached from the rest 
of the rock, is the figure of a monk in a Capucin’s dress ; his robe i 
wound round him in large folds, and his head is covered with a hood. 
He appears descending in haste, and his gigantic form comes out against 
the sky in bold relief. 

As you approach nearer to this object, it becomes less and less dls- 
tinct, and when you are close upon it, nothing presents itself but an 
unformed mass of stones, which appear to have been cast from a volca- 
nic crater. All persons who have visited the Mont-Dore have seen 
the Capucin, but all donot know the history attached to it, which is as 
follows :— 

In the early part of the fourteenth century, when France was torn 
with internal commotion, every great lord of the country fortified his 
castle against the aggressions of his neighbors, and there was scarcely 
a high rock in Auvergne, on which was not placed some strong fortress, 
where the baron and his family resided, defended by a powerful retinue 
of men-at-arms, always on the alert, to prevent a surprise. 

On the summit of ene of the mountains above the Dordogne, was 
perched, like an eagle’s nest, the castle of the Baron de Coupladour, 

and beneath, nearly at its foot, stood the monastery of the Voie de Dieu, 
whose monks were looked upon as the most holy men in that part of 
the country; they were of the order of Capucins, and not one amongst 
them but had distinguished himself in some way or other for sanctity. 

Below the monastery, and close to the river, the little hamlet of Croix 
le Blare, celebrated for the beauty of its female inhabitants, and, 
amongst them, the most beautiful was a girl named Yulande, the daugh- 
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ter of a wood-cutter, whose parents were so proud of her, that the 
neighbors were accustomed to say no good could come of it. 

It had always been a favorite idea, not only of this young girl, but of 
her parents, that she would become the wife of one of the great lords of 
the neighborhood; and, in consequence of this impression, she treated 
all the young men of the village with the utmost disdain, so that she was 
generally known by the name of Yolande la Fiére. In spite of her 
pride, however, she had only to show herself at axy of the fétes, and she 
attracted universal admiration, so that she was the cause, not only of de- 
light, but of much unhappiness, wherever she appeared, as she disdained 
all those whom her beauty enslaved. 

It happened one evening, that she was returning rather later than 
usual from the mountain wiih her goats, when, as she passed a point of 
rock from which a cascade came leaping into the stony basin beneath, 
she stopped to observe the rays of the moon which had just risen on the 
water, and as she looked it appeared to her that on the other side, be- 
neath the rock in the shade, a person was regarding her. Presently, 
from the recess, the figure of a Capucin monk was visible; he advanced, 
and gave to her 2 benediction. 

‘‘ Daughter,” he gently said, ‘‘ what is the reason that you come so 
seldom to confession of late? It is not well done, and as I am anxious 
for your guod, I wish to tell yeu that your neglect of so important a duty 
is observed; aud besides being a sin, will cause you to be lightly looked 
upon.” 

P Yolande answered, rather sharply, that she had been buy of late, and 
intended shortly to go to confession. The Monk went on to reprove her 
in a tone, not of severity, but of kindness, and ended his advice by re- 
commending her to come every evening to the cascade, where he would 
meet and admonish her for her daily omissions, and afford her all the 
spiritual aid in his power. 

After this evening, Yolande never failed to stop at the cascade as she 
brought home her goats, and she was sure to find the Capucin waiting 
there; or if she came ratherearlier than usual, she could see him has- 
tening down the mountain to the place of rendezvous. It did not escape 
her, that on these occasions he did not appear to come from the monas- 
tery, but f-om some point above it, and she imagined it to be in the di- 
rection of the caste. 

When they met, the Monk not only talked to heron religious subjects, 
but on many others of which she had never thought befwre; and she 
began to wonder how she could have been so long cuntent to remuin in 
her former ignurance. He taxght her to know the stars by name, and 
explained many of the seerets of nature; told her of other countries, and 
related histories of personages of whom she had never dreamt. She 
too so much pleasure in the lessons he gave her, that she was never so 
happy as when the time came for her to return with her goats to the 
village, and she cou'd remain an hour beside the cascade. 

Oae evening she arrived befure him, and luvked anxiously towards 
the path where he usually descended. He was very late, and when he 
appeared, seemed in great agitation. 

“« Yolande,” he said, ‘‘ I have long deceived you, and must now de- 
clare the truth. Iam not a movk of the convent, nor was my motive for 
seeking you a spiritual one. I love you, and cannot live without you. 
The Baren of Couplsdour is my father !”’ 

Yolande was thunderstruck; but it certainly was not with sorrow at 
the unexpected discovery. All the difficulties of their position did not 
at once occur to her, and she only saw herself beloved by a man of rank, 
whose affection she returned. ° 

The young Seigneur Orbert was, however, very uneasy ; he informed 
her that his father had that day proposed a marriage to him with the 
daughter of the neizhboriug Baron de Montrodeix, and how to escape it 
he knew not. 

“T must,” he said, “ consult with my friend and fellow-student, the 
young Capucin, who has hitherto favored the disguise in which I have 
visited you. No one shall be my bride but you, if you will’assure me of 
your love, and promise to be only mine.” 

Orbert was too eloquent and too much beloved not easily to obtain the 
vows of the gratified and tender Yolande, and they mutually swore never 
to forsake each other, whatever dangers might ensue. 

The Baron, meanwhile, had entered isto a negotiation with the father 
of her to whom he intended uniting his son; his overtures were accep- 
ted, and a day was fixed on which the lady was to be escorted to the 
castle of Coupladour, where the marriage ceremony was to be performed. 
Six knights were to attend her, and the bridegroom was to meet her at 
the chapel of the Pont des Eaux, where the Sioule forms a beautiful cas- 
cade, and from thence aix knights of the retinue of the Baron de Coup- 
ladour were to accompany her to the castle. 

The English were at this time ravaging the whole country, and the 
father of the bride could not himself come w.th her, as he was obliged to 
remain at home to defend his castle ; however, as a short truce existed, 
it was thought quite safe to send her thus accompanied, but as be could 
not spare any of his knights, it was agreed that they should return. 

The appointed day came, and the fair lady and her attendants were 
punctual to the appoimtment. The young bridegroom and his peuple 
appeared and claimed her, but, previous to continuing the journey, the 
pair entered the chapel to pay their orisons to the saint. 

When they came forth again the lady mounted her palfrey, and they 
took their way to the castle, where they were met by the Baron, who 
received his intended daughter-in-law very courteously. Her modesty 
was so great that she did not raise her veil, and as she appeared greatly 
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fatigued, she was conducted +at once to her chamber. That night , 
splendid banquet was prepared, at which the bride appeared, covered 
with jewely, and richly attired. A large veil covered her head, which 
was so thickly embroidered, that her face could with difficulty be seen 
through its folds. ‘The Baron regarded her attentively, and seemed ox. 
tremely struck with her grace and beauty. 

‘“ Truly,” he said to one of his friends, “the mountain journey ha; 
greatly improved the brides’ looks; for at her father’s castle she 
seemed to me but alonely damsel, the only time I beheld her before.” 

The marriage ceremony was performed by the Abbot of La Voie de 
Dieu, and everything went off with great pomp, and to the satisfaction, 
apparently, of all parties. 

A few days after the marriage, the young Seigneur Orbert proposed to 
his father to take his bride toacheateau he possessed in the neighbor. 
hood of the Great Cascade, where he was in the habit of repairing to 
enjoy the diversion of hunting. To this the Baron consented, and the 
new married pair left the castle of Couplador for that of the Cascade. 

It so happened that at this time the English compagnons attacked the 
castle of Montrodeix, where lived the father of the young bride, and he 
had a long siege to sustain, which prevented any communication passing 
between the two families for some time. The old Baron de Coupladour 
passed much of his time at the castle of his son, whose lady pleased 
him so greatly that he could not bear to be out of her company. She 
was about to bring him a child, which the Baron hoped wonld be an 
heir to all his wealth, which was very considerable: the only thing that 
surprised him in the conduct of the lady was, her apparent indifference 
to her father’s danger, and he could not but observe that she listened 
to the reports he gave of the position of his castle with singular indiffer 
ence. He more than once reproached her with this, but her answers 
were so affectionate towards himself and his son, that he thought no 
more of the matter. 

Orbert appeared completely happy,—so much so, that all his mind 
seemed given up to the enjoyment of the society of his beautiful bride, 
and his father was surprised to find he expressed none of bis forner 
love of arms, nor any wish to join the parties who were constantly set- 
ting forth to repress the inroads of the English invaders. 

Meantime the village of Croix-le-blanc was mournful and silent, for 
the pride of the whole country, the beautiful Yolande, had taken the 
veil in the’convent of Fontclairant; and her father and mother finding 
home dreary without her, had removed to the vicinity of the convent, 
which was not far from the castle of the Cascade. The fétes were 
dull ; the young men no longer flocked to see the beauty of the valley, 
and a clond seemed to hang over the scene once so full of life and 
amusement. 

There were great rejoicings at the castle of Orbert, for an heir was 
born to him, and he ha-tened to dispatch a messenger to Coupladour, to 
beg his father’s presence, that he might present the child to him. 

As the Baron, delighted at the summons, mounted his horse and was 


just leaving his gate, he was met by a squire from Montrodeix, who 


had ridden fast to inform bim that his lord had gained a great yictory 
over the marauders, and was now von his way to visit him and his 
daugtfter. 

Almost immediately after, the Lord of Montrodiex himeelf arrived, 
and great was the joy of both on communicating all the glad tidings 
each could give. 

They resolved to ride together to the castle of the Cascade, and afford 
the young parents an agreeable surprise. The evening was misty, and 
the grey rocks of the forest were enveloped in a dim veil, as they has- 
tened their horses’ speed, to arrive before dark. As they crossed the 
Pont des Eaux they observed a female sitting on a stone at the brink of 
the stream, wringing some linen which she had washed in the waters : 
they were passing her without notice, when she called to them. 

“Descend, sir knights. and help me to wring my linen.” 

“What means this boldness?”’ asked Montrodeix. “ Are we fit com 
panions for such as thee to jest with?” 

“T am wringing a shrond,” replied the strange female, “and your hand 
is fitting to help me. Descend, I say.” 

The Baron of Coupladour shuddered; he whispered to his com- 
panion, ‘‘ Holy Mary! it is the Laveuse de Nuit! We are undene!” 

They put spurs to their horses, and fled from the spot as fast as their 
speed would carry them, but the Laveuse, with loud laughter, continued 
to call after them— 

“ Brave knights, you fly fast, but at the end of your journey the shroud 
will be hung at the gates.” 

The storm, which had long threatened, now came on with fury, and on 
all sides the torrents rushed down the mountains, as, swelled by the 
rain, they burst their bounds, and carried away rocks and trees in their 
descent. Drenched and weary, the two travellers reached the gate of 
the castle of the Cascade, and blew the horn. At the moment the por- 
ter opened the gate, a figure in white rushed past them, bearing in her 
outstretched arms what seemed a wet shroud,—a wild peal of laughter 
echoed through the court, and the form disappeared up the grand etair- 
case. . 

In no very cheerful mood, the travellers entered. But anxious to fer- 
get their vexations in the sight of their children, they huriied up the 
turret stairs to the chamber of Orbert and his lady. 

They entered abruptly, and there they beheld the pair seated by each 
other’s side, holding between them » lovely infant. 

“ Behold, my friend,” cried the Baron of Coupladour, “your dear 
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daughter and your new grandeon!”—but he was interrupted by a shriek 
“om the lady, who. throwing herself back and covering her face with 
per hands, sunk, as iflifeless, inte her husband’s arms. 

“My daughter !”’ cried the astonished lord of Montrodeix—‘‘ do you 
call this my daughter? I never beheld her till this moment !”’ 

ut ” exclaimed Orbert, starting up—“ this is no place for ex- 
planation 5 follow me into another chamber.”’ 

He led the way, and the three repaired to an adjoining room. There, 
falling on his knees, he confessed to his astonished hearers that his bride | 
was po other than Yolande, whom he had substituted for the daughter 
of Montrodeix, the latter having been induced to retire into a convent, 
and being perfectly reconciled to her present life. 


' 


Nothing could exceed the just rage of the Lord of Montrodeix at this 


revelation; he rushed with frantic gestures from the Castle, and hasten- 
ed back to his own domain, 

The consequences may be readily foreseen: he gathered together all 
the followers he could collect, and came back with a strong force to the 


castle of the Cascade before they had time to make preparations of de- | 


| son’s as to an animal with a honeycombed inside. In fact, every mala- 


fence, or to remove the lady and her child from me A fearful 
araggle ensued: the Baron fell defending his son, and Yolande, with 
her infant in her arms, leaped from a window into the gardens of the 
castle, from whence she escaped to the mountains, where she wandered 
about for some time, not knowing where to seek refuge. 
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From the New Monthly. 
A HARD CASE. 
BY £. WOOD. 
“Who shall decide when doctors disagres !” 


‘Tis with their judgments as their watches, none 
Go just alike, but each believes his own. —Pore. 





That Doctors differ, has become a common proverb; and truly, con« 


sidering the peculiar disadvantages under which they labor, their vari- 


ances are less wonders than matters of course. 


If any man works in 
the dark, like a mole, it is the Physician. He has continually, as it 


were, to divine the color of a pig in a poke—or a cat in the bag. Heis 
called in to a suspected ¢runt without the policeman’s privilege of a 
search. He is expected to pass judgment on a physical tragedy going 
on in the house of life, without the critic’s fee admission to the perferm- 
ance. He is tasked to set to rights a disordered economy, without, as 
the Scotch say, going ‘‘ben,”’ and must guess at riddles hard as Sam- 


| dy is an Enigma, and when the doctor gives you over, he “gives it up.” 


She beheld the flames rising from the roof where she had passed so — 


many happy hours, and in despair, saw turret after turret sink in the | 


blazing ruins. 


| 


Still holding her child, she approached as near as she dared to the | 


ene of conflagration, and, by the light of the raging fires, she beheld her 
husband engaged hand to hand with the faiher of her whom she had 
supplanted. The combat was furious; but Orbert had nearly got the 
better of his adversary, when, leoking suddenly up, he discovered her 
standing on a rock above. That glance was fatal; the sword of Mon- 
trodeix pierced his breast, and he fell. 

Yolande uttered a piercing shriek, which was heard by his foe. He 


} 
j 
! 
} 


turned, and saw her, and darting up the rocks to where she stood, pur- | 
sued her as she fled with frantic terror, till she reached the very verge of — 


the precipice, down which the impetucus waters pour their flood ;—her 


strength was gone, her limbs gave way ; she uttered one cry, and the mo- 


her and her infant were swept away by the torrent, and dashed into the 
foaming abyss below. 

The Baron de Montrodeix lived long after this, and the ruins of his 
-astlemay be seen by the traveller, net far from the gigantic mountain of 
the Pay de Dome, whose bleak blasts are forever directed against its 
blackened walls, constructed of basaltic rocks piled one against the 


A few weeks ago one of these puzzles, and a very intricate one, was 
proposed to the faculty at a metropolitan hospital. The disorder was 
desperate: the patient writhed and groaned in agony—but his lighés as 
usual threw none on the subject. In the meantime the case made a 
noise, and medical men ofall degrees and descriptions, magnetizers, ho- 
moiopathists, hydropathists, mad doctors, sane doctors, quack doctors, 
and even horse doctors, flocked to the ward, inspected the symptoms, 
and then debated and disputed on the nature of the disease. It was in 
the brain, the heart, the liver, the nerves, the muscles, the skin, the 
blood, the kidneys, the ‘‘globes of the lungs,” “‘ the momentum,” “ the 
pancras,”’ ‘the capilaire vessels,’’ and the “gutty sereny.” Then for 
its nature; it was chronic, and acute, and intermittent, and non-conta- 
gious, and “ketching,” and “inflammable,” and “hereditary,” and 
“eclectic,” and Lord knows what besides. However, the discussion 
ended in a complete wrangle, and every doctor being mounted on his 
own theory, never was there such a scene since the Grand Combat of 
Hobby-Horses at the end of Mr. Bayes’s Rehearsal! 

“J¢’s in his STOMACH!” finally shouted the House-Surgeon,— 
after the departing disputants,—“ it’s in his stomach!” 

The poor patient, who in the interval had been listening between his 


| groans, no sooner heard this decision than his head seemed twitched by 
| a spasm, that also produced a violent wink of the left eye. At the same 
| time he beckoned to the surgeon. 


other. He was the most gloomy and ferocious of all the lords of that — 


country; and whenever he descended from his strong hold the neighbor- 
ing hamlets trembled. He had beseiged and burnt to the ground the 
castle of Coupladour, of which nota stone remains, except, about half- 
waydown the mountain, a heap cast there by the fury of the flames, 
which at evening before a tempest is seen to assume the form of a Capu- 
cin monk, covered with his cowl, who seems descending the hill towards 
the little waterfall at its foot 

By the side of the Great Cascade, when the air is troubled, and the 
mists rise from the valleys, is seen an 5, 0 A like a female figure, 
holding in her arms a young child: then shrieks and cries are often heard 
inthe dark nights of winter by the inhabitants of the valley of the Dor- 
dogue; and it is well known that the apparition of Yolande la Fiére and 
her infant son are the precursors of a tempest, such as only happens in 
the mountains of the Mont-Dore. 

[t is then that the demons of the storm are abread aleng the whole 
range of the Mont d’Angle; whoever has courage to mount the Puy de 
Chabano, or any of the peaks which bristle the surface of the earth in 
this directton, may, it is said, behold sights out of the ordinary reach of 
mortals. A black hunter, followed by a pack of grim and fierce-looking 
dogs, and mounted ona fiery charger, sweeps with the speed of lightning 
oves the mountains, and through the forests of pines: his ‘horn sounds, 
every now and then, shrill and loud, like the wind whistling through a 
fissure ina rock. He circles over rock and ravine, through the Gorge 
dEnfer, along the Marais de la Dore—now seen, now lost—till the whole 
cortege reach the Pic du Capucin. Then begins the chase in earnest. 

The rock which bears the monk’s form detaches itself entirely from 
the mountain, and in an instant the figure darts away through the pine 
















again at the Pont des Eaux, when another spectre joins them, in a nun’s 
dress, and the pursuit grows hotter and hotter. Again they appear in 
the Ravin des Egravats and mount the Roc de Cuzeau, where shrieks 
and cries, and howlings, join the roar of the waters of the Great Cas- 
cade, as it essts itself foaming over the huge mass of rock. 

A veil appears suddenly drawn over the whole, the sounds die away in 
the distance, vapours of fantastic forms curl up from the valleys; but 
Whea the sun-bursts through its mantle of clouds and dissipates all these 
phantoms, the Capucin is seen in its accustomed place, and the waters 
are leaping over their rainbew inte the valley de la Cour. 

—————— 

Edueation is a companion which no misfortune can repress, no 
tlime destroy, no enemy alienate, no despotism enslave ; at home a 
friend; abroad an introduction ; in solitude, a solace ; in society, an 
Omament; it chastens vice; it guides virtue ; it gives at once, a 
grace, an ornament to genius, Withoutit what isman? A slave! 













“You're all right, doctor—as right as a trivet.”’ 

“1 know I am,” said the surgeon,—* it’s in your stomach.” 

“It is in my stomach, sure enough.” 

“ Yos—flying gout” — 

“Flying what !’’ exclaimed the patient. ‘‘ No, no sich luck, Doctor,” 
and he made a sign for the surgeon to put his ear near his lips, “ it’s 


_ six Hogs and a Bull, and I’ve swaller’d ‘em.” 


a 


Far beyond the even tenor of exalted idleness is the happiness 


_ which springs from practical utility, varied by recreation, and amuse- 


ment, which the best and most agreeable grades of society afford. 
The never failing shot, the infallible billiard-player, howéver m uch 


_ delighted he may feel with his excellence, cannot enjoy so much 
_ positive interest in the sport or the game, as he who, ordinarily qualified 
_ for the enjoyment of either, has not reduced his bird or his ball, his 


hazard or his hare, to what may be called a dead certainty. There 
may be an anxiety created in the bosom of the sure performer, but it 
is the anxiety of maintaining an already established reputation, to- 
tally distinct from the intrinsic in the thing actually to be done, 
which is telt by those who are sufficiently proficient to render doubt 
admissible, although the attainment of the object is infinitely more 
probable than its loss. Thus it is that the possessor of vast wealth 
without a pursuit, takes his enjoyment as mere matters of course, 
and feels no more pleasure in the luxury with which he was sur- 
rounded, than the commoner, in a much lower sphere, experiences in 
the enjoyment of myeh more humble pleasures. Enjoyment, indeed, 
is altogether comparative ; and without some variation of the scene, 
it is impossible properly to appreciate the value of comfort and splen- 


dour. To enjoy life with all its acuteness—io be deep ed b 
forest, followed by the black huntsman and his pack. They are seen | the sorrows + a a or highly elevated by our own “oar ag it fd 


necessary to mingle with all classes, to see such scenes as naturally 


fall under the observation of professial men, to hear such tales as 
meet their ears, and, in short, to participate more or less in the vari- 
ous pains and pleasures, which Providence, in his wisdom, has as- 
signed as the lot of those who are foreed, as it is colloquially called, 
“to fight their way through the world.” There is more healthful 
excrcise for the mind in the uneven paths of middling life than there 
is on the Macadamized road to fortune. Were the year all summer, 
how tireseme would be the green leaves and the bright sunshine— 
as indeed those will admit, who have lived in climates where vegeta- 
tion is always at work. 


- 
No man, without the and encouragement of friends, and 


having proper opportunities thrown in his way, is able to rise at once 
from obscurity, by the force of his own unassisted genius. 











SCRAPS OF TRAVEI.. 


[FROM A NEW WORK BY LAING.]} 


Tse Picruresqve iN Hoitanp.—* Holland can boast of nothing 
sublime ; but for picturesque furegrounds,—for close compact, snug 
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| Tue Picturesque in France.—* The traveller in France finds 


' much to observe, but little to describe. The landscape is a wear. 
| some expanse of tillage land, unvaried by hill and dale, stream anq 
lake, rock and wood-Jand. ‘The towns and villages are squatting in 
| the plains, like stranger beggar-women tired of wandering in an un. 
known Jand. No suburbs of connected rows of houses and gardens, 
and of lanes dotted with buildings, trees, and brick walls, stretch, as 


home scenery, with everything in harmony, and stamped with one | in England, like feelers into the country, fastening the towns to jt 


strong peculiar character, Holland is a cabinet picture, in which na- 


ture and art join to produce one impression, one homogeneous cffect. | and town 


The Dutch cottage, with its gliste: ing brick walls, white painted 
wood work and rails, and its massive rvof of thatch, with the stork 
clappering to her young on her old-established nest on the top of the 
gable, is admirably in place and keeping, just where it is—at the 
turn of the canal, shut in by a screen of willow trees, or tall reeds, 
from seeing, or being seen, beyond the sunny bight of the still calm 
‘water, in which its every tint and part is brightly repeated. Then 
the peculiar character of every article of the household furniture, 
whieh the Dutch built house-mother is scouring on the green before 
the door so industriously ; the Dutch character impressed on every- 
thing Dutch, and intuitively recognized, like the Jewish or Gipsy 
countenance, wherever it is met with ; the people, their dwellings, 
and all in or about them,—their very movements in accordance with 
this style of character, and all bearing its impress strongly,—make 
this Holland, to my eye, no dull, unimpressive land. There is soul 
in all you see; the strongly marked character about everything Dutch 
pleases intellectually, as much as beauty of form itself. What else 
is the charm so universally felt, requiring so little to be acquired, of 
the paintings of the Dutch school? The objects or scenes painted 
are neither graceful, nor beautiful, nor sublime ; but they are Dutch. 
They have a weg 0! marked mindand character impressed on them, 
and expressed by them ; and every accompaniment in the picture has 
the same, and harmonises with all around it.” 





Tue Dutcu Hisrory.— Holland is the land of the chivalry of 
the middle classes. Here they may say in honest pride, to the hered- 
itary lords and nobles of the earth m the other countries of Europe, 
See what we grocers, fishcurers, and shipowners have done in days 
of yore, in this little country! But, alas! this glory is faded. in 
the deserted streets of Delft, and Leyden, and Haarlem, the grass is 
growing through the seams of the brick pavements ; the ragged pet- | 
ticoat flutters in the wind out of the drawing-room casements of a | 
palace ; the echo of wooden shoes clattering through the empty sa. | 
loons, tells of past magnificence,—of actual indigence. This has | 
been a land of warlike deed, ef high and independent feeling; the | 
home of patriots, of heroes, of scholars, of philosophers, of men of 
science, of aftists, of the persecuted for religious and pol tical opin- 
ions from every prog.) and of the generous spirits who patronised 
and protected them. hy is the Holland of our times no longer that 
old Holland of the sixteenth and seventeeth centuries? Why are 
her streets silent, her canals green with undisturbed slime ? 

“The greatness of Hol!and was founded on commercial prosperity 
and capital, not upon productive industry. Her capital and industry 
were not employed in producing what ministers to human wants 
and gratifications ; but in transmitting what other countries produ- 
ced, or manufactured, from one country to another. She was their 
broker. When their capitals, applied at first more beneficially to pro. 
ductive industry, had grown large enough to enter also into the busi- 
ness Of circulation, as well as into that of production,—into com- 
merce, properly so called,—the prosperity of Holland, founded upon 
commerce alone, unsupported by a basis of productive industry with. 
in herself, and among the mass of her own population, fell to the 
ground. This is the history of Holland. Itspeaks an important les. 
‘son to nations.” 








Tue Seraration or Hottanp ann Betcium.—'‘ The separation 
of Holland and Belgium was a false step for the welfare of both. 
They should have divorced each other, the two little countries, from 
bedand board only. The one country is necessary to the other, and 
neither has the means to support a distinct housekeeping. Holland 
has capital, commerce, and magnificent colonies, but has nothing of 
her own manufacturing to send to her colonies, no productions of her 
own industry to exchange with their industry, no commerce in any 
productsof herown. Belgium has manufacturing industry, and the 
raw materials on which it works, coal.fields, iron-works, and many 
productive capabilities ; but has no colonies, no outlets, no markets, 
no ships, nocommerce. With the Prussian manufacturing provinces 
on the Jand side, England on the sea-side, and no shipping or sea- 
ports but two, Antwerp and Ostend, and no free river trade even to 
the consumers on the continent behind her, Belgium is like the rich | 
man in the fable, shut up with his treasures in his own secret closet, | 
and starving to death in the midst of his gold, because he cannot 
untock the door. These two little states will come together again 
before a hundred years go over their heads—not as one monarchy, 
for both want the foundation in their social structure for monarchial 
government to stand upon—but as two independent states federally 
united under one general government, like the United States of 
America, or the Swiss cantons.” 





by so many lines, that the traveller is in doubt where country ends, 
ins. Here, the towns and villages are distinet, round, 
inhabited patches upon the face of the land, just as they are repre. 
sented upon a map : and the flat monotonous surface is no uncharacter. 
istic sketch of the appearance of the country. La Belie France, in 
truth, is a Calimuc beauty ; her flat pancake of a face destitute of 
feature, of projection or dimple, and not even tattooed with lines 
and cross lines of hedges, walls, and ditches. The wide nnhedged 
expanse of corn land on either hand, without divisions, or enclosures, 
or pasture fields, or old trees, single or in groups, is supremely tire. 
some. The traveller at unce admits that France has a natural claim 
to the word which all other countries have borrowed from her— 
ennui.” : 


Tue Honesty or tHe Frencu Peorte.— They are, I believe, 
a more honest people than the British. ‘The beggar, who is evident. 
ly hungry, respects the fruit upon the road-side within his reach, al. 
though ® l is nobody to protect it. Property is much respected in 
“France; and in bringing up children, this fidelity towards the prop. 
erty seems much more carefully inculcated by parents in the lower 
class, in the home education of their children, than with us. This 
respect for the property is closely connected with that respect for the 
feelings of our neighbours, which constitutes what is called good 
mauners. This is carefully inculcated in children of ail ranks in 
France. They are taught to do what is pleasing and agreeable to 
others. We are too apt to undervalue this spirit, as tending mere!y 
to superficial accomplishments, to empty compliment in words, and 
unmeaning appearance in acts. But, in reality, this reference to the 
feelings of others in all we do is a moral habit of great value where 
it is generally diffused, and enters into the home training of every 
family. It is an education both of the parent and child in morals, 
carried on through the medium of external manners, Our lower and 
middle classes are deficient in this kind of family education.” 


Tue Prusstan Government.— It is a struggle of contradictions. 
A rigid censorship of the press, and a genera! education of the peo. 
ple ; a religious population, and an interference of government with, 
and a subversion of its edicts of, the religious observanecs, forms, and 
prayers of a church for which their forefathers had shed their blood 
in the battle field ; a moral people, and an intermeddling of the hand 
of government in the free hand of man as a moral agent, in the sanc. 
tity of family duty and managemeat, and during the most precious 
period of human life for forming the moral habits and character ;— 
a barrack-room education for all classes ; a wealthy and happy peo- 
ple, and a ruinous yearly demand upon that time and labourfout of 
whcih alone national wealth and weilbcing can grow, for the sake of 
an idle and unfounded display at reviews and parades cf a military 
strength not efficient, in reality, from the nature of its materials, for 
military purposes ;—these are incompatibilities which even Prussian 
discipline cannot make to march together.” 


Tne Nearonrran.— With their crops of wine, oil, silk, grain of 
every kind, and endless succession of fruits and of vegetable food, 
with their perpetual fine weather and easy life, what is the condition, 
produced by these very advantages, of the inhabitants of this earth 
ly paradise ? The poorest cottar on the poorest hill-side, in the north 
of Scotland, is a decently clothed, decently brought up, intellectual 
man, with habits and ideas of a civilised being, compared to the half 
naked, filthy, half-savage human animal wa!lowing in a sheep.skin 
with the wool on, and a tattered brown cloak, as his only body cover. 
ing, upon the marble steps of the palaces and churches of Italy. 
The soil and climate are not more superior in the neighbourhood of 
Naples to the soil and climate of the north of Europe, than the social 
and moral condition of the people is inferior.” 


No stanp stut.— The gods, says Polybius, might dispute the 
possessions of such a delicious plain, as that of Capua. Yet in this 
earthly paradise, the people are not merely in rags and wretchedness ; 
it is difficult even to conceive humanity in so low a condition as you 
see it inhere. In the streets of Capau, you see animals which you can 
searcely acknowledge to be human beings. ‘The Esqumeavux has 4 
covering for his body, which, even in his rude state, shows a sense of 
decency, as well as the mere feeling of cold—a sense of ornament 
even, may be ‘traced in his seal-skin garment. But here the sense of 
decency, even in the female animal of the human specics, is appa- 
rently little higher than among the irrational creatures. How low 
bad government may reduce the civilization of a country, is impress- 
ively brought out here. Come to Capua, all ye conservatives of ex- 
isting institutions, all ye defenders of things as they are, all ye good, 
pious, moral gentlemen of England, who look with aversion on every 
reform, with horror on every social change, come to Capua, and see 
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the seeping of Principle of conservatism. It is not the wish 
certainly of the Neapolitan government, to have its subjects in a low 
and miserable condition ; but it is the fear of change—our own prin- 
ciple of conservatism—which shuns all improvement ; and where so- 
ciety is not improving, it is retrograding. There is no stand-still in 
human affairs.” 
a 
From the New Monthly. 


TO C. DICKENS, ESQ. 
ON HIS DEPARTURE FOR AMERICA. 


BY THOMAS HOOD. 
Pshaw ! away with leaf and berry, 
And the sober-sided cup! 
Bring a goblet, and bright sherry, 
And a bumper fill me up! 
Though a pledge I had to shiver, 
And the longest ever was! 
Ere his vessel leaves our tiver, 
I would drink a health to Boz! 


Here’s succeas to all his antics, 
Since it pleases him to roam, 
And to paddle o’er Atiantics, 
After such a sale at home! 
May he shun all rocks whatever, 
And each shallow sand that hurks, 
And his passage be as clever 
As the best among his works. 
December, 31, 1841. 


— 


THE PAUPER’S DRIVE. 


There’s a grim one-horse hearse in a jolly sound trot ; 
To the churchyard a pauper is going, L wot: 
The road it is rough, and the hearse has no springs, 
And hark to the dirge that the sad driver sings : 
“ Rattle his bones over the stones ; 
He’s only a pauper, whom nobody owns !”’ 





Oh, where are the mourners? alas! there are none ; 
He has left not a gap in the world now he’s gone; 
Not a tear in the eye of child, woman, or man. 
To the grave with his carcase as fast as you can: 
“* Rattle his bones over the stones ; 
He’s only a pauper, whom nobody owns !"’ 


What a jolting and creaking, and splashing and din! 
The whip how it cracks ! and the wheels how they spin! 
How the dirt, right and left, o’er the hedges is hurl’d ! 
The pauper at length makes a noise in the world ! 
“ Rattle his bones over the stones ; 
He’s only a pauper, whom nobody owns !"’ 


Poor pauper defunct! he has made some approach 
To gentility, now that he’s stretch’d in a coach! 
He’s taking a drive in his carriage at last : 
But it will not be long, if he goes on so fast. 
“ Rattle his bones over the stones ; 
He’s only a pauper, whom nobody owns!” 


You bumpkins! who stare at your brother convey'd, 
Behold what respect to a cloddy is paid, 
And be joyful to think, when by death you’re laid low, 
You’ve a chance to the grave like a gemman to go. ~ 
“ Rattle his benes over the stones; 
He’s only a pauper, whom nobody owns !"" 


But a truce to this strain; for my soul it is sad 
To think that a heart, in humanity clad, 
Should make, like the brutes, such a desolate end, 
And depart from the light without leaving a friend ' 
Bear softly his bones over the stones ; 
Though a pauper, he’s one whom his Maker yet owns! 
Noel's Rhymes and Roundelayes. 


LL 


Srsapiness or Aim.—We should consider this world asa great 
commercia! mart, where fortune holds out to us various commodities ; 
tiches, ease, fame, knowledge, &c. Every thing is marked at a set- 
tled price. Our time, our labour, our ingenuity, are so much ready 
money, which we are to lay out to the best advantage. Examine, 
choose, compare, reject, bat stand to your own decision,.and do 
not, like children when you have purchased one thing, lament that 
you do not possess another which you did not purchase. There is no 
quality which so much dignifics human nature, as consistency of con- 
duct. Even if a man’s pursuits are unjustifiable, yet if they are 
maintained with steadiness and vigour, we cannot altogether with- 
hold our admiration. 


ap 


From Bentley’s Miscellany. 


THE RED-BREAST OF AQUITANIA. 


BY FATHER PROUT. 


Oh ‘twas bitter cold 
As our steam-boat rolled 
Down the pathway old 

Of the deep Garonyr,— 
And the peasant lank, 
While his sabot sank 
In snow-clad bank, 

Saw it roll on, on. 


And he hied him home 

To his toite de chaume ; 

And for those who roam 
On the broad bleak flood 

Cared he? Not a thought; 

For his beldame brought 

His wine-flask fraught 


With the grape’s red blood. 


And the wood-block blaze 
Fed his vacant gaze 
As we trod the maze 

Of the river down. 
Soon we left behind 
On the frozen wind 
All farther mind 

Of that vacant clown. 


But there came anon, 

As we journeyed on 

Down the deep Garonye, 
An acquaintancy, 

Which we deemed, I count, 

Of more high amount, 

For it oped the fount 
Of sweet sympathy. 


*Twas a stranger drest 

In a downy vest, 

‘Twas a wee RED-BREAST, * 
(Not an “ Albatross,”’) 

But a wanderer meek, 

Who fain would seek 

O’er the bosom bleak 
Of that flood to cross. 


And we watched him oft 
As he soared aloft 
On his pinions soft, 

Poor v ee weak thing, 
And we soon could mark 
That he sought our bark, 
As a resting ark 

For his weary wing, 


But the bark fire-fed, 
On her pathway sped, 
And shot far ahead 

Of the tiny bird, 
And quicker in the yan 
Her swift wheels ran, 
As the quickning fan 

Of his winglets stirred. 


Vain, vain pursuit! 
Toil without fruit! 
For his forked foot 

Shall not anchor there, 
Tho’ the boat meanwhile 
Down the stream beguile 
For a bootless mile 

The poor child of air! 


And ’twas plain at last 
He was flagging fast, 
That his hour had past 
In that effort vain; 
Far from either bank, 
Sans a saving plank, 
Slow, slow he sank, 
Nor uprose again. 


And the cheerless wave 

Just one ripple gave 

As it oped him a grave 
In its bosom cold, 


And he sank alone, 

With a feeble moan, 

In that deep Garonve, 
And then all was told. 


But our pilot grey 
Wiped a tear away; 
In the broad Biscare 
He had lost his boy ! 
And that sight brought back 
On its furrowed track 
The remembered wreck 
Of*long perished joy ! 


And the tear half hid 
In soft Beauty's lid 
Stole forth unbid, 
For that 1ed-breast bird ;— 
And the feeling crept,— 
For a Warrior wept; 
And the silence kept 
Found no fitting word. 


But J mused alone, 

For I thought of one 

Whom I well had known 
In my earlier days, 

Of a gentle mind, 

Of a soul refined, 

Of deserts designed 
For the Palm of Praise. 


And well would it seem 
That o’er Life’s dark stream, 
Easy task for Him, 

In his flight of Fame, 
Was the Skywarp Paru, 
O’er the billow’s wrath, 
That for Genivs hath 

Ever been the same. 


And I saw him soar 
From the morning shore, 
While his fresh wings bore 
Him athwart the tide, 
Soon with powers unspent 
As he forward went, 
His wings he had bent 
On the sought-for side. 


But while thus he flew, 

Lo! a vision new 

Caught his wayward view 
With a semblance fair, 

And that new-found wooer 

Could, alas! allure 

From his pathway sure 
The bright child of air. 


For he turned aside 
And adown the tide 
For a brief hour plied 
His yet unspent force, 
And to gain that goal 
Gave the powers of soul, 
Which, unwasted, whole, 
Had achieved his course. 


A bright Spirit, young, 
Unwept, unsung, 
Sank thus among 
The drifts of the stream; 
Net a record left,— 
Of renown bereft, 
By thy cruel theft, 
O DELUSIVE DREAM! 
Thus sadly I thought 
As that bird unsought 
The remembrance brought 
Of thy bright days; 
And I penned full soon 


* This Dire, while the moon, 


On the broad Garonne 
Shed her wintry rays. 
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From the Dublin University Magazine. | his cow, is apt to introduce as his brother tradesmen in London town, 


THE WIDOW AND HER SON. 


[The following lines were suggested by the sight of a beautiful 
picture by Thomas H. Illidge, Esq., in the Liverpool Exhibition of 
the year 1841.) 


BY M. A. BROWNE. 





The sunset hour! how many hail, 
Rejoicingly its glow, 

Bordering with golden hues the veil 
That twilight spreads below. 


Gladly the peasant sees its fire 
Tinging the old tree stems, 

Turning church window, roof, and spire, 
To gold and living gems. 


The lover hails its reign on earth, 
For then he knows, full soon, 

The loved one from his home comes forth, 
To wander ’neath the moon. 


But never may its fleeting waves 
So fittingly be shed, 

As on the hallowed place of graves, 
The City of the Dead! 


So thinks the pale and silent one, 
Who seeks her husband’s tomb ; 
With him went down her cheering sun, 
And all around was gloom. 


a 


Yet, as in darker skies there are 
Some little streaks of light, 

Still shines for her one lonely star, 
When all besides is night. 


She brings that living treasure here, 
With awed and reverend tread, 

Yet, with the love that casts out fear, 
He stands beside the dead. 


Her home hath grown a lonely place, 
Though friends may gather there— 
Without the one beloved fage, 
What pleasure can she share ? 


Her home !—no more her house may claim 
A word so very dear, 

The only spot that hath that name 
For ber on earth is here! 


Now hath it grown a daily joy, 
To steal from friends and kin, 
And by this tomb, with that fair boy, 
To talk of him within. 


Each day he lists with ear intent, 
To all she can impart, 

She builds her husband’s monument 
Within that orphan’s heart. 


And who can tell but after years, 
May witness to the power, 

A mother’s words, and prayers, and tears, 
Can have at sunset’s hour ? 


When dark temptations shall be his, 
Perhaps this thought shall save : 

‘¢ My mother warned me once of this, 
Beside my father’s grave !” 


Well, painter, did’st thou choose the hour, 
To paint the widowed one 

Beneath the magic and the power 
Of that declining sun. 


This is the spot her heart holds dear— 
This is her happiest time— 

Her gentle spirit rises here 
To something of sublime. 


If ’midst her sorrow, hope, or pride, 
Her heart may overspread ; 

’Tis when these twain are by her side— 
The Living, and the Dead. 


oe 


Scens in Inp1a.—Groups of natives in their costume, always 
picturesque if not seen too near; herds of cattle driven by the 
milkmen to the gate of their customers, agreeable to a salutary pre- 
caution, frequently employed, of having cows milked at the house in 
order to avoid the infusion of a certain proportion of fluid from 
Gumga or Jumma Jee, in the quantity allowed for the morning’s 
butter, which adulteration the unsophisticated Hindoo, who worships 


who only beats his; bazaar women hither and thither crying wood 
and curds, the only articles announced in this way in Hindoosthan ; 


green-grocers carrying large supplies of the endless varieties of non- 
descript vegetables, and baskets of fresh.gathered pawn, for sale to 
the bazaars of the several regiments; small parties of native troops 
marching betimes to their respective posts to relieve guard, and more 
rarely, an English corpora! and four of his countrymen, either foot or 
dismoanted troopers, bound on a similar errand ; strings of led hor- 
ses, capering to the alarm of, perhaps, some young invalid mother 
and her infant charge, who carefully shawled with, or too often with. 
out, the attendance of an anxious husband, was gently carried by 
her bearers in a tonjon ; and now and then a carriage with some list. 
less—to use a Hindoosthanee phrase—air-eater or hooded buggy, con 
taining a valetudinarian on his daily constitutional excursion.—So 
ciety in India. 
———— 

DISEASE FROM DECAY OF WOODEN PAVEMENTS. 

A correspondent of the London Morning Herald, Mr. W. A. Ken. 
tish, gives an ominous warning against the use of wood for pavement 
in London, without certain preparations. The facts alleged may be 
tested by experiment. 


‘“* Wood runs so rapidly to decay when subjected to humidity, that 
the best seasoned timber exposed to damp, soon becomes decomposed 
and putrescent.—The albumen contained on it, like similar matter 
in animal substances, is a susceptible germ of rottenness, which 
starts into existence the moment the combined energies of wet and 
warmth reach it, and then its aw influence spreads with a 
rapidity that nuthing can reach or control. Wood paving is not only 
acted upon by these two fertile sources of decay, but its fibres soon 
become impregnated with pestilential carburetted hydrogen, which 
exudes from the gas pipes, saturates the surrounding earth ; and be- 
ing the very substance which escapes from animal and vegetable 
bodies when in a highly putrefactive state, it will have a tendency to 
assist rapidly in the decomposition of the blocks. Long before half 
the streets of this Metropolis are covered with such pavement, the 
ma’eria that will arise from so extensive a mass of vegetable corrup- 


| tion, will sweep off its inhabitants, more numerously and with more 


unerring certainty than the plague of London, because every indi- 
vidual will be incessantly breathing the deadly venom floating through 
the poisoned atmesphere. This is no imaginary theory ; I have seen 


| its deleterious and disastrous effects, in those parts from vegetable 
- decompos tion; human victims, thus infected, die like rotten sheep. 


These lamentable results can, be prevented by the blocks undergoing 
a previous prepartion in a solution of the bichloside of mercu- 
ry ; which stops the fermentation, renders vegetable albumen insolu- 
ble, hard, anti-prutrescent, incorruptible, and therefore, indestructible, 
through the angeney of decay. Now this fact, being no longer 
doubtful, Parish Boards will be neglecting a very serious public duty, 
if they do not in future stipulate that all blocks shall be so prepared, 
not only to preserve the general health, but from motives of econo. 
my, as it is admitteddhat it increases their durability four-fold.” 
$a 


Anecpote or Wes.Ley.—Joseph Bradford was for some years the 
travelling companion of Mr. Wesley, for whom he would have sac- 
rificed health, and even life ; but to whom his will would never bend 
except in meckness. ‘Joseph,’ said Mr. Wesley one day, ‘ take 
these letters to the post’—B. ‘I will takethem after preaching, sir.’ 
W.—‘ Take them now, Joseph.’ B. ‘I wish to hear you preach 
sir” W. ‘T insist upen your going now Joseph.’ B. ‘I will not 
goat present. W. ‘Youwon't.” B. ‘ No,sir? W. ‘Then you 
and I must paft. B. ‘ Very good, sir. The good men slept over 
it. Both were early risers.—At four o’clock the next morning, the 
refractory helper was accosted with, ‘ Joseph, have you considered 


what I said—that we must part?” B. ‘ Yes,sir.? W. ‘And must 
we part?’ ‘B. *‘ Please ? gy sir” W. ‘ Will you ask my par- 
don? B. ‘No, sir.’ ‘You won't?’ B. ‘No, sir’ W 


‘Then I will ask yours, Joseph.’ Poor Joseph was instantly melted 
smitten as by the wand of Moses, when forth gushed the tears, like 
the water from the rock. He had a tender soul; and was soon obser- 
ved when the appeal was made to the heart instead of the head.— 


| Wesleyan Takings. 


eR 


| ~ Inanimare Ossects—We grow attached unconsciously to the 


objects we see every day. We may not think so at the time—we 
my be discontented, and us-d t : ‘a'k of their faults; but let us" on 
the eve of quitting them for ever, and we find them dearer than we 
dreamed. The love of the inanimate is a general feeling. ‘True, it 
makes no return of affection, neither does it dissappoint it, its asso- 
ciations are from our thoughts and our emotions. We connect the 
hearth with the confidence which has poured from the full eoul in its 
dim twilight ; on the wall we have watched the shadows, less fan- 
tastic than the creations which we have indulged ; beside the table, 
we have read, worked and written. Over each and all is flung the 
strong link of habit : it is not tobe broken without a pang. 
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Anotuse Murper.—lIt is stated that the body of a man, apparently 
a German, was found in Brooklyn about 100 feet south of the Long 
Island Railroad, and half a mile above Bedford Depot, on Thursday. 
Upon the right side of his head was a large and terrible wound, appa- 
rently iaflicted with some heavy instrument, driving his skull into the 
brain. He had @ small blue cap, the side of which was detatched, evi- 
dently by the blow. He had on a coarse drab overcoat, dark sattinet 
pantaloons, two veats—one of black cloth and the other black and yellow 
stripe—worsted drawers, a white cotton shirt, dark socks, and boots 
apparently new. About six feet from him was found a double-barreled 
gun, loaded, with the cap on. A few shillings, and a pinchbeck 
watch, were in his pocket. From the appearance of his fingers, 
he was believed to be a tailor. His hair was dark, and he had 
large, black, bushy whiskers coming under his chin; his age about 
thirty or thirty-five years. A small black dog lay curled up close to the 
body, and barked furiously on the approach of others. Considerable 
blood had flowed from the wound, and he seemed to have been turned 
over On his other side after death. He had not long been dead—proba- 
bly not more than threo or four hours. Early on the same morning two 
persons, each having a gun, were seen in that vicinity. The spot is re- 
tired, and not greatly exposed to observation. 

—— 

Tur Bawxervrt Law.—Judge Betts has delivered his opinion upon 
three important points relative to the Bankrupt Law: Ist, Whether the 
law ia constitutional—2d, Whether the Court has jurisdiction—and 3d, 
Whether commissioners may take the oaths to the petitions. All these 
questions he decided in the affirmative, and his opinion appeared to 
give general satisfaction. Upon the constitutional question it was clear 
and forcible. As to the other points, although the provisions of the law 
are obscure, he takes the right view, determining to look upon all parts 
of the law in the light of plain practical common sense, and carry it into 
execution according to the palpable intent and meaning of Congress.— 
And in no other way can it possibly be administered. The Judge stated 
that if the strict letter of the law were adhered to, the Court itself had 
no power to administer an oath under it. 

jopailaglianiatens— 

( Archibald Randall has been appointed and confirmed Judge of 
the United States for the Eastern District of Pennaylvania, vice Judge 
Hopkinson, deceased. 


ceepnamiaaadiemians 

Metancuory Sctcipg.—Mr. Voute, of the firm of Cole & Voute of 
this city, committed suicide on Thursday, in the rear of his store, by cut- 
ting his throat with a razer. Pecuniary embarrassments are assigned as 
the cause. Mr. Voute was aged 43, and was a native of Holland. 


rr 
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Great Battie in Souts Amernica—Tue Prestpent or Perv 
Kittep.—Our readers are apprised that President Gamarra, of Peru, 
some time last autum invaded the Republic of Boliva with a strong 
force, in or ler to put down a movement which had taken place there in 
favor of Ex-President Santa Cruz, formerly “ Protector of Peru and 
Bolivia,” who was deposed and driven from the country by a Chilian 
invading army, aided by a portion of the Peruvians, at the head of whom 
was Geweral Gamarra. This tool of the Chilians was then raised to the 
Presidential Chair, as successor to President Santa Cruz; his jurisdic 
tion, however, being confined to Peru, as it was a leading object of the 
Chilian invasion to sunder the union which had been formed by Santa 
Cruz between Peru and Bolivia. During his expatriation, the Ex-Presi- 
dent has ed most of his time in Guayaquil, under the protection of 
General Flores, President of the Republic of Ecuador. Both Santa 
Cruz and the Bolivians have evinced an anxious desire to re-establish 
their former relations; and several insurrections, more or less general, 
have takeu place, for the accomplishment of this object. 

It was a movement of this kind, as we said above, which led to the 
recent invasion of Bolivia by a Peruvian army, commanded by President 
Gamarra in person. General Ballivian, Provisional President of Bolivia, 
on seeing his country’s territory thus violated declared war against Peru, 
and the result of the conflict has just reached us, via Panama and Ja- 
maica. The news was brought to the latter place by H. B. M. schooner 
Hornet, from Chagres, which arrived on the 7th ultimo Victory de- 
clared for the Bolivians, who repulsed the invaders with great slaughter. 
The battle, it is said, lasted only thirty minutes, yet there were killed, 
wounded, or trken prisoners, of the Peruvians, about 3000 men, out of 
an army of 4000; while the loss of the Bolivians, in killed and wounded, 
was only 150. The Bolivian force amounted to 7000 men. During the 
action, the President of Peru, General Gamarra, was shot. This, we 
Presume, will put an end to the war, or be the signal for the restoration 
of Ex-President Santa Cruz to his former dignity, The Ciilians my 
possibly interfere to prevent it, but if they do, there is an even chance 
that they will share the fate of Gamarra.—Jour. Com. 


{> The follewing is a portion of the celebrated Irish sonz, noted for 


its method of tracing a pedigree, as well as its description of Donny- 
brook Fair. It is called 


THE DONNYBROOK FAIR. 


Oh! ’twas Dermot O’Nolan M’Figg, 
That could properly handle a twig, 
He wint to the fair, and kicked up a dust there, 
In dancing a Donnybrook jig—with his twig. 
Oh! my blessings to Dermot M’Figg. 


Whin he came to the midst of the fair, 
He was all in a paugh for fresh air, 
For the fair very seon, was as full—as the moon, 
Such mobs upon mobs as were there, oh rere ! 
So more luck to sweet Monnybrook Fair. 


But Dermot, his mind on love bent, 
In search of his sweetheart he went, 
. Peep’d in here and there, as he walked through the fair, 
And took a small drop in each tent—as he went,— 
Oh! on whiskey and love he was bent. 


And who should he spy in a jig, 
With a meal-man so tall and so big, 

But bis own darling Kate, so gay and so nate? 
Faith L her partner he hit him a dig—the pig, 
He beat the meal out of his wig. 


The piper, to keep him in tune, 
Struck up a gay hit very soon : 

Until an arch wag cut a hole in the bag, 
And at once put an end to the tune—too soon— 
Och! the music flew up to the moon. 


The mea!-man he look’d very shy, 
While a great big tear stood in his eye, 
He cried, “ Lord, how I’m kilt, all alone for that jilt; 
With her may the devil fly high in the sky, 
For I’m murdered and don’t know for why.” 


“Ob!” says Dermot, and he in the dance, 
Whilst a step to’ards his foe did advance, 
“ By the Father of men say but that word again, 
And I'll soon knock you back in a trance—to your dance, 
For with me you'd have but small chance.” 


“ But,” says Kitty, the darlint, says she, 
“If you'll only just listen to me, 

It’s myself that will show that he can’t be your foe, 
Though he fought for his cousin—that’s me,” says she, 
“For sure Bili’s related to me. 


“ For my own cousin-jarmin, Anne Wild, 
Stood for Biddy Mulroony’s first child, 
And Biddy’s step-son, sure he married Bess Dunn, 
Who was gossip to Jenny, as mild a child 
As ever at mothsr’s breast smiled. 


** And may be you don’t know Jane Brown, 
Who served goat’s-whey in Dundrum sweet town ? 
*Twas her uncle’s half-brother, who married my mother, 
And bought me this new yellow gown, to go down 
When the marriage was held in Milltown.” 


‘« By the powers then,” says Der:aot, “ ’tis plain, 
Like the son of that rapscallion Cain, 

My best friend I have kilt, though no blood is spilt, 
Bat the devil a harm did I mane—that’s plain ; 
And by me he’ll be ne’er kilt again.” 
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ANECDOTES OF PALEY. 


He preached a sermon at Lincoln for the benefit of a charity 
school. In the course of this sermon he related, in familiar but suffi- 
ciently dignified language, a story of a man who, giving evidence on 
a trial respecting some prescriptive right claimed by the trustess of 
the charity, was browbeaten by the questioning counsel :—“ I sup- 
pose the fact to which you swear happened when you were a charity 
boy, and used to go to schvol there 7” ‘The witness calmly replied: 
“| was a charity boy ; and all the that ever has befallen me in 
life, has arisen from the education I received at that school.” Paley 
drew hence an argument in favour of the institution for which he 
pleaded. ‘The whole discourse pleased his auditors, and a deputation 
waited on him to request he would print it. He said, ‘‘ Gentlemen, 
I thank you for the compliment ; but I must give the same answer 
that I have given on other occasions} and that answer is,—The 
tap is out.” “The Archbishop of York,” said he, speaking of alate 
primate, ‘ preached one day at Carlisle: I was present, and felt muz- 
zy and half asleep; when on a sudden I was roused, and began to 
prick up my ears ; and what should I hear but a whole page of one 
of my books quoted word for word ; and this without the least ac. 
knowledgemont, though it was a white bear; a passage that is often 
quoted, and well known.” ‘“ Now,” said Dr. Milner, Dean of Car- 
lisle, who related the anecdote, “ guess what inference Paley drew 
from this plagiarism. No ; if that court were full of people, not one 
of them would be able to guess: It was this,—I suppose the arch- 
bishop’s wife makes his grace’s sermons for him.” 

“When I sat up a carriage,” said Paley, “it was thought right 
that my armorial bearings should appear on the panels. Now, we 
had none of us ever heard of the Paley arms ; none of us had ever 
dreamed that such things existed, or had ever been. All the old 
folks of the family were consulted; they knew nothing about it. 
Great search was made, however, and at last we found a silver tank- 
ard, on which was engraved a coat of arms. It was carried by com- 
mon consent that these must be the Paley arms; they were painted 
on the carriage, and looked very handsome. The carriage went on 
very well with them; and it was not till six months afterwards that 
we found out that the tankard had been bought at a sale !” 


I 


A princely mind will ruin. a private fortune. Keep the rank to 
which Providence hath placed you : and do not make yourself un- 
happy, because you cannot afford whatever awild fancy might sug- 


est. The revenues of all the kingdoms of the world would not be | 


not be equal to the expense of one extravagant person. 


-———_*—— ee ee ee 


BS Francis G. Boyre, the fashionable Wig Maker and Hair 
Dresser, will remove on the first of May from 86 Pear! street, and 
open a dashing establishment at 78 Chatham. 


OO 


MARRIED, 


At Dryden, February 20th, by Rev. Dr. Cameron, Mr. Thomas De Cauders, Jr., 
formerly of Newark, N. J., to Miss Aun Shepherd, only daughter of the late 
Rev. Shepherd—all of Dryden. 


a 
DIED, 


On the 10th instant, Mrs. Sarah Leech, in the 73d year of her age. 

On the 11th instant, Maria Antoinett Harris, aged 6 years and nine days. 

On the lith instant, Tamar, wife of James Cooper Looker, aged 34 years. 

On the 11th instant, Maria Amelia, daughter of W. E. Craft, aged 13 years. 

On the 11th instant, Mrs. Fanny Hyde, wife of Erastus Hyde, aged 65. 
_ On the Lith iastant, Julia Murturgh, aged 4 years 6 months and 12 days. 

On the 11th instant, Mr. John Jones, aged 45. 

On the 10th ivistant, Mr. J. F. E. Vonte, in his 43rd year. 

On the 10th instant, Mrs.Elizabeth Carman, wife of Geo. Carman, aged 59. 

On the 9th instant, Mr. Edward Rich, aged 30. 

On the 9th instant, Mary Morris, late widow of J. E. Rolason, aged 39. 

At Troy, on the 3d instant, Capt. Thomas Hazard, aged 57. 

At Paterson, N. J., on the 9th instant, Elisha B. Clark, aged 4i. 

In Manchester, Conn., en the 8th instant, Mr. George B. Miner of this city, 
in the 30th year of his age. 

At Hartford, on the Sth instant, Eliphalet Averill, aged 65, formerly and for 
many years connected in business with a mercantile house in this city. 
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DAGUERREOTYPE APPARATUS of all descriptions—Daguerreotype Plates 
of all sizes, warranted to be the genuine article. Superier Polishing snbstance. 
Lenses and Miniature Cases of all descriptions; ulso, Apparatus for taking like- 
nesses, with directions that will enable a person of ordinary capacity, after their 
perusal, to operate the first time with complete success, carefully packed for 
transportation and for sale by the manufacturer, WM. H. BUTLER. 

7 1-2 Bowery, cor. of Division street. 

Portraits taken every day except Sunday. m19 It 


_ 


BEDSTEADS! 

BF Families who would consult cleanliness, economy, and a saving of much 
labor, are invited to examine WILLS’S PATENT PREMIUM BEDSTEADS, at 
71 GOLD STREET. These Bedsteads can be put up in one minute, the joints 
are so tight that no vermin can possibly effect an‘entrance; and an inspection 
will show that they are not only better, but cheaper, than any other kind now in 
the market. 71 Gold, near Beekman st. ml2 2t* 
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BROTHER JONATHAN ADVERTISING COVER. 





ERASMUS HALL, FLATBUSH, LONG ISLAND, 


FOUR-AND-A-HALF MILES FROM NEW-YORK. 


AMES FERGUSON, A. M., Principal, (late Rector of the Grammar School 
of Rutger’s College.) 


The summer session of this long established Academy will commence 2d May 
next. The healthfulness and beauty of Flatbush, its character fpr morality, the 
commodiousness of the buildings, and the extensive Library apd Apparatus be- 
longing to the Institution, render ita highly eligible place for the education of 
youth. The course of Instruction embraces the Latin and Greek, French and 
Spanish languages; Algebra, Geometry, Surveying and Engineering, and the 
usual branches of an Englisheducation. Young gentlemen of all ages will be re- 
ceived as boarders; and will be thoroughly prepared for a high standing in Col- 
lege, for the Counting Room, or any other avocation. Foreigners studying 
English will meet with every attention. 

The terms for Board and Tuition are $80 per session of 23 weeks ; French and 
Spanish, $5 extra, 

For references and further particulars apply to the Principal ; or to Mr. George 
Long, Bookseller, 97 Fulton street, New York. m5 3t F¢Q 





UNEQUIVOCAL EVIDENCE. 


WHOOPING COUGH.—I can recommend Pease’s Hoarhound Candy for this 
dangerous complaint—my child was dangerously afflicted with it and Pease’s 
Candy afforded immediate relief. J. PATTEN, 128 Cedar st. 

The undersigned have the compound extract of Hoarhound Candy, made by 
J. Pease & Son, and freely recommend it to those afflicted with coughs, colds 
and consumptive complaints, as an excellent remedy in those cases, and for the 
use of the voice, professionally, nothing can equal it—we recommend it to our 
brethren throughout the Union. Signed: 

Elder Knapp. 

Rev Mr Lindsay, Pastor ef Methodist Episcopal Church, Second street. 

Rev Mr Kellogg, recent Pastor of Methodist Episcopal Church, Willct st. 

Rev Mr Crawford, Pastor of Methodist Episcopal Church, Forsyth st. 

Rev Mr Luckey, P. C. New York Conference. 

Rev Mr Whitaker, Pastor of Presbyterian Church, corucr of Catherine and 
Madison sts. “ 

Rev Mr Griffin, Pastor of M. C. Church, Bedford st. 

Rev Mr Hart, Pastor of B. Church, Gold st! 

Rev Mr Gibbs, 111 Third Avenue. 

Rev Mr Barry, Pastor of Wesleyan Methodist Church, corner Grand and 
Chrystie sts. . 

Rev Mr Lyon, Pastor M. E. Church, York, Pa. 

As it regards the efficacy of Pease’s Hoarhound Candy, enough has been said 


—thousands of certificates published, and whoso would not believe the above, 
| neither would believe though one should rise from the dead. 


———— 


a a 


AGENTS.—G W Redding, No. 8 State st., Boston; GB Zeiber, 87 Dock st., 
Philadelphia ; J F Curns & Co., 13 Exchange place, New Orleans; J Robert- 
son, 110 Baltimore st., Baltimore, Md.: Rawls & Co, 57 State st, Albany. 

> Pedlers and Confectioners are notappointed Agents. 

i> Each envelope of the genuine Hoarhound Candy is signed J. Pease & Son, 
45 Division street, of whom it can be obtained, wholesale and retail. 
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IMPORTANT TO PARENTS, TEACHERS AND PUPILS. 
HE subscriber has the pleasure to announce to the public that by availin 
himself of a simple process in printing, he is enabled to bring his skill 


| as designer and engraver of Writing into general practical use, in schools 


and families; so as to save the teacher, at least, one half the time and 
trouble in the Writing Department, and doubly to facilitate the progress of 
pupils in acquiring this beautiful and useful Art. 

Having devoted a large portion of the last 30 years to the subject, either as a 
teacher or an engraver, he feels a confidence in appearing thus publicly, which 
few can with propriety assume. During the above period, he has become ac- 
quainted with a greater variety of styles of business writing and methods of 
teaching Penmanship, perhaps, than any other man in this country; and, there- 
fore, thinks himself amply qualified to judge of their merits, and to devise some- 
thing so well adapted to the wants of the community as to supersede most other 
systems in this yo tbe ofinstruction. Whether he shall receive the gene- 
ral approbation of his fellow citizens in this, his useful and benevolent enter- 
prise, time only can determine. They may be assured that his grand object 
shall be to furnish to the rising generation a complete and comprehensive 
PLAN, by which, every person of common capacity,may, with ease, learn to write 
a fair and legible hand, It will consist of ten progressive COPY BOOKS, having 
writing examples on the top of every page, executed in a correct and beautiful 
style, systematically arranged from the simple rudiments of letters in large 
round text, to Alphabetical sentences in small hand of different sizes, also to 
Italian, Old English and German Text, the last of which will be elegantly orna- 
mented and flourished, On the back of each book will be found comprehensive 
explanations and instructions, applicable to the copies contained in the seme ; 
so that with prenet attention, a person may soon be his own teacher; in 
fact, Penmanship is an Art, which cannot be taught successfully, unless pupils 
have good copies and are induced to take interest in the subject; for no one ever 
became eminent in any art or science, unless it was effected mainly by his owr 
energetic application to acquire it; hence, these little Books are emphatically 


styled: 
SELF INSTRUCTOR IN WRITING: 


The subscriber is aware how natural it is for teachers to be very tenacious of 
their own systems and methods of instruction; he can but respect them for it; 
he hopes, however, that they will find enough in his work to ensure it a favorable 
reception, and that they may derive from its use in their schools, unparalleled 
success. . PRS Your» iin’ 

Teachers in the city or from the country are respectfully solicited to call at his 
Engraving Office, No. 4, John street, near Broadway, to exumine the Books and 
to learn the best method of using them in large schools, &c. m5 3t | 








